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Ave You Afraid 
to Face the Truth 
About Yourself? 


HERE are occasions 

in the life of every 

man when he realizes 
how miserably he has 
fallen below what others 
have expected of him 
and what he had 
dreamed for himself. 
The “‘big’”’ man faces 
the truth, and does 
something about it. 
The “little” man 
finds an excuse for 
his failure and does 
nothing. What are 
your answers when 
you ask yourself 
questions like these: 




















Am I not drifting along 
aimlessly ? 

What, after all, is my 
purpose in life? 

Am I trusting too 
much to chance to 
bring me success? 

What is my greatest 
weak point ? 


Is it lack of will, poor 
memory, mental lazi- 
ness, mind-wander- 
ing, or what ? 


Am I ‘‘licked ”’ by life, 
am I a “‘ quitter’’ ? 


What can I do, now, to 
“* find myself ’’ ? 


How 750,000 People 
Have‘Found Themselves’ 
Through Pelmanism 


Pelmanism is a scientific system of mind training 
that takes the well-established principles of psychol- 
ogy and simplifies them so that they can be understood 
by everybody. It then arranges these principles into 
a remarkable system designed to re-arouse and to 
train certain mental faculties which in most of us lie 
dormant or atrophied. 





Seeming Miracles Performed 


Pelmanism originated in Great Britain. Members of 
the royal family, leading statesmen, distinguished 
military and naval officers, world-famous authors, 
artists, actors, editors and publicists, leaders in in- 
dustry and finance, people of the highest distinction 
in the Empire—became just as enthusiastic Pelmanists 
as clerks and ‘‘tommies’’ and day-laborers. 

hen the movement spread in America the same 
story was repeated—captains of industry and finance, 
men of affairs, jurists, writers, leading business men, 
professional people of all types—adopted Pelmanism as 
enthusiastically as wage-earners and college students. 
now over 750,000 people in every part of the 
world, including men and women of the highest type 
of intelligence, have adopted and use Pelmanism to 
help them ‘‘find themselves’ and bring out all their 
latent ability. 


FREE—“Scientific Mind-Training ” 


You are advised by some of the most eminent people 
in the world to get the story of Pelmanism. When 
such leaders as Lt.-Gen. Sir Robert Baden-Powell, 
Prince Charles of Sweden, Edgar Wallace, famous 
novelist, Frank P. Walsh, and hundreds of others 
equally famous praise this simple method for increas- 
ing brain power—can you afford to ignore its possi- 
bilities for YOU? 

We will be glad to send you, without charge, a book 
called ‘‘Scientific Mind-Training.’’ This book tells the 
complete story of Pelmanism, what it is and what it 
does; tells the stories—some of them almost unbeliev- 
able—of people whose lives have been completely made 
over by Pelmanism. Request for this book involves 
you in no obligation—send for your copy at once. 
Address: THE PELMAN INSTITUTE OF AMERICA, 
(Suite 25), 271 North Avenue, New Rochelle, N. Y. 


SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESSESSSSESEESESEEESEESEEEEEEESS 
The Pelman Institute of America, Suite 25, 
271 North Avenue, New Rochelle, N. Y. 

I want you to show me what Pelmanism has actu- 
ally done for over 750,000 people. Please send me 


your free book, ‘‘Scientific Mind-Training.”” This 
places me under no obligation whatever. 








Get the Picture! 


(IIustrations on page 50.) 
NEW YORK news photographer, 


perched on a fire escape two 

stories above the street, was 
getting his camera and flash pow- 
der ready for a picture. Policemen 
swarmed below him, employing rather 
questionable tactics in dealing with a 
demonstration of silk-mill strikers in 
Passaic, New Jersey. 

It is risky to photograph any sort of 
police violence, but cameramen don’t 
think of risks. This man focused his 
camera and set off the flash. Several 
policemen started up the fire escape 
after him. He scampered up the steps 
and, three stories above, found an open 
window. Instantly he jumped through 
it. A woman screamed. But because 
of his equipment he was able to convince 
her—and her husband, who was also 
on the scene—that he was a photog- 
rapher and meant no harm. Only thing 
was, since the cops were after him, he 
must hide. 

“T don’t want them to break my 
plates,” he said. 

He hid under the bed. ' The police- 
men searched high and low; they didn’t 
find him. He got away unnoticed and 
hurried back to the office with the 
precious exposures, which were pub- 
lished the next morning. 

This made the Passaic police madder 
than ever. That afternoon the violence 
that had been limited to strikers was 
extended to newspaper photographers. 
Many cameras were smashed, several 
men were taken off in ambulances, and 
it looked as if the persistent camera- 
men were stumped. 

But W. R. Hearst’s Daily Mirror (Mr. 
Hearst is always bobbing up in this sort 
of story) wouldn’t take a licking. The 
paper employed an armored motor- 
truck, filled it with photographers and 
guards, and sent it off to what they 
called ‘“‘the Passaic front.” They got 
plenty of pictures, further enraged the 
police, and started back to New York. 

As they rounded a sharp curve in the 
road a mysterious, driverless, five-ton 
truck came down a small incline and 
hit them broadside, turning the armored 
truck over. Those within it were 
scarred and bruised and were able to 
extricate themselves only after remov- 
ing the glass front of the car. They 
went to a hospital to have their various 
wounds dressed and phoned their city 
editor that they had been victims of 
what appeared to be foul play (explain- 
ing that the driverless truck was owned 
by one of the silk mills); they remarked 
further that they were all at the hos- 
pital. 

The editor yelled back, “Are the 
plates broken?” 

And that is the essence of news 
(Continued on Page 5) 








STAUNTON 
MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


Superb disciplinary training equaled by demic 
excellence. Prepares thoroughly for all colleges 
and for citizenship. 286 graduates are now doing 
successful work at 88 colleges and universities, 
Healthful location in Shenandoah Valley. Alti- 
tude 1600 ft. Tutorial system. Fireproof equip- 
ment. Five gymnasiums, swimming pool. Catalog. 
COL. THOS. H. RUSSELL, LL.D., Pres, 
Box W 


Staunton, Va. 
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Webster’s Collegiate 


helps him to answer 
his own questions 


106,000 Vocabulary terms; dictionary 
of Biography; Gazetteer; rules of 
\ punctuation; the use of capitals; ab- 

breviations, etc.; foreign phrases. 
~ 1,268 pages. 1,700 illustrations, 
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The Best Y 
Thin-Paper Edition: Cloth, 
$5.00; Fabrikoid, $6.00; 
Leather, $7.50. At your book- 
seller or from the publishers. 
Free specimen pages on request. 

G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 

163 Broadway, 

Springfield, Mass, 











One pupil won a $2000 prize. Another 
pupil earned over $5000 in spare time. 
Hundreds are selling constantly to lead- 
ing publishers. 
Particulars of Dr. Esenwein’s famous forty- 
lesson course in writing and marketing of 
the Short-Story and sample copy of THE 
WRITER’S MONTHLY free. Write today. 
The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 115 Springfield, Mass. 


Ten Million Story Plots 


—all different—can be built around any idea with the 
aid of the Plot-Robot Genie. Endorsed by editors— 
widely used by successful authors and the story de- 
partments of Motion Picture Studios—priceless aid to 
new writers. Write for full information today. No 
obligation. ERNEST E. GAGNON CO., 786 Union 
Insurance Building, Los Angeles, California. 








Greater opportunities now in advertis- 
ing. Learn easily and quickly in spare 
time. Practical work. No text books. 
Old established school. Low tuition 
Easy terms. S for free booklet of 
interesting information. 
Page-Davis School of Advertising 
Dept.2345,3601 Mich.Av.,Chicago 








Columbia University 
Home Study Courses 


A wide variety of practical as well as cultural subjects, specially 
prepared for study through correspondence. 


For full information address 
Home Study Dept. W. Columbia University, New York City 


At home—in spare time—20 minutes a day. 
[ears Increase your salary. Gain self-confidence, 
through ability to sway others by effective 
pub ic speech. Write today for free booklet, 
How to Work Wonders With Words. 

3 North American Institute 
8601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 2345, (hiearo 
HOROSCOPE Scientific Astrology practi- 
cally applied to Business, 
Finance, Health, Events. Horoscopes written in detail. 

GEORGE W. SMALLWOOD, M. D. 


Pepperell : assachusetts 











For as little as 
$§ down and $§ a month 
you can have the Britannica in your home for daily use 
Write for particulars and 62-page FREE Booklet 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc., 342 Madison Ave., New York 





YOUR HOROSCOPE CAREFULLY 
DELINEATED. Full information sent 
on request. Established 1900. F. Hyatt 
Smith, Ph. D., Box 102, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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(Continued from Page 4) 
photography. Editors know that their 
readers like pictures—demand pictures. 
They must maintain a staff of pho- 
tographers who will get these pictures. 
The man out on the job knows that, re- 
gardless of broken ribs, broken camera, 
or even broken rules, the exposed plates 
must somehow be preserved. 

Day after day his stories appear— 
graphic stories—none of them signed; 
his praises are seldom sung, yet the 
pictureman’s job is decidedly more 
complicated in many ways than the 
reporter's. There can be no generaliz- 
ing, no padding to fill up his space; he 
must have a picture. 

One night he works on a sailing, with 
simple poses of departing celebrities to 
get; the next day a trial, with human- 
interest and news shots to make. 
Perhaps the next night he sits through 
a prize fight or a hockey match, his 
camera constantly focused on the ac- 
tion, waiting for something special to 
happen—and he must not wait too long; 
the following day he covers a riot, with 
cops clubbing everybody including him- 
self; the next night he is awakened by 
the editor phoning, “ There’s been an 
explosion; hop down there quick, and 
get all the shots you can.” 

Earthquakes, fires, wrecks; people 
who like to pose and people who refuse 
to pose. Pictures, pictures, pictures. 
And all for the next edition! 

The contemporary newspaper, pitched 
to meet the demands of modern speed, 
has been gradually increasing its pic- 
torial content until the old Chinese 
proverb, “A picture is worth ten thou- 
sand words,” understates the case. 
Witness the electrocution picture of 
Ruth Snyder. A New York Daily 
News photographer, with a small cam- 
era strapped to his leg and fairly well 
hidden by his trousers, made a picture 
of Ruth Snyder in the electric chair. 
A full-page reproduction of this pic- 
ture appeared in the News the follow- 
ing day, and it has been estimated that 
this edition sold half a million extra 
copies. Prison authorities since then 
have been unusually particular about 
examining all persons who are author- 
ized to witness executions. 

The more exciting the news, the bet- 
ter opportunity it affords the photog- 
rapher to do his “ reporting” in the most 
effective way. But as the news be- 
comes more exciting, the dangers in- 
volved in photographing it also in- 
crease. 

When the government arsenal at 
Lake Denmark, New Jersey, was struck 
by lightning—setting off stores of war- 
time ammunition, laying waste several 
square miles, causing many fires, and 
killing dozens of people—more than 
fifty news photographers were assigned 
to the job, and most of them remained 
on the scene a week. Airplanes were 

(Continued on Page 7) 














HIS Course of Instruction 

has been prepared for those 
who desire to make profits from 
the principal swings in stocks 
listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange. Its purpose is to 
teach Stock Market Science 
and Technique; to help you be- 
come a scientific and successful 
trader. 


It shows you how to develop 
your own independent judg- 
ment so that you will always 
know what to do 


The 
Richard D. Wyckoff Method | 


of Trading in Stocks 


A COURSE OF INSTRUCTION IN STOCK MARKET 
SCIENCE AND TECHNIQUE 


(NOT AN ADVISORY SERVICE) 


Based on forty years’ practical experience in Wall 
Street, including 19 years as the editor of THE 
MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET. Mr. Wyckoff is 
the author of “Studies in Tape Reading,” “How I Trade 
and Invest in Stocks and Bonds,” and ‘Wall Street 
Ventures and Adventures Through Forty Years.” 


] 


Easy to master; you can de- 
vote much or little of your 
spare time in operating it. 








Learn the Science and Tech- 
nique of Trading in Stocks 
before you risk another dollar 
of your capital! 


Send for FREE brochure con-_ | 
taining 22 actual pages from 
the Course, showing both its 
scope and method. Mail the 
coupon today. 














and when to do it. 


It teaches you 
how to read the 
tape; how to 
judge the stock 
market by its own 
action. 


Name.. 

















RICHARD D. WYCKOFF, Inc. W. W. I. 
ONE WALL STREET, ‘NEW YORK 


Please send me the brochure containing the 22 specimen 
pages from your Method of Trading in Stocks. 


Business Address 


City and State 


Business Telephone 
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We’d like to tell you 
about a new plan we 
have for homemakers 
to earn real money dur- 
ing spare time. Work is 
in own home, no solici- 
ting. Write today for 
particulars to Telephone 
Bureau, Doubleday, 
Doran & Co., Inc., 
Garden City, N. Y. 

















“My Hearing 


Was Restored” 


by the Mears “Afrosage,”’ after twenty years of 
extreme deafness, writes John P. McGivney, a well-known 
business man of 23-33 Thirtieth Drive, Long Island City, 


He is only one of the many who have had their natural 
hearing restored and head noises eliminated by the 
**Alrosage.”’ Used in the privacy of your home a few 
minutes each day, by its gentle vibro-suction-massage it 
relieves head noises quickly, and gradually improves the 
natural hearing. 

If you are very deaf you can also use the Mears ‘‘Silver 
Jubilee’’ Ear Phone and 


Hear The Talkies 


plays, conversation, lectures, and sermons, clearly and 
distinctly while the **Afrosage”’ is restoring your hear- 
ing. These marvelous inventions are 
Sent to You Prepaid for Thirty 
Days. Your Own Ears Will Then 
Verify the Improvement Made. 


If you live in or near New York please call for free demon- 
stration and expert advice in our consulting rooms. If you 
cannot call, write for free descriptive booklet and the 
names and addresses of hundreds of grateful patrons. 


Mears Corporation (Established 30 years) 
45 W. 34th St., New York City, Dept. 98. 
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SCHOOLS FOR WORLD'S WORK 


FAMILIES 





FOR GIRLS 








THE 
DANA HALL SCHOOLS 


Wellesley Massachusetts 
HELEN TEMPLE CooKE, Head 
DorotHy WALDO, Associate Head 
TENACRE 
Dana Hall Junior School 
Pupils from ten to fifteen years of age 
Mrs. HELEN STOCKTON WELLS 
Miss ANNIE EpitH Legrs 
Associate Principals 


DANA HALL 


College Preparatory and 
eneral Courses 


PINE MANOR 
An Accredited Junior College 
Academic Music 
Home-Making Collegiate 
Instruction in Art and Dramatic 
ixpression 
Mrs. MARIE WARREN POTTER, 
President 











NORTHAMPTON 
School for Girls 
Exclusively tor: College Preparation 

Regular four-year preparatory course 
for Smith and other colleges. One-year 
intensive course for high school gradu- 
ates. 

Nine-acre campus. Outdoor life. 
Address either Principal: 
Dorothy M. Bement Sarah B. Whitaker 
Box K Northampton, Mass. 











THE STUART SCHOOL 


A Junior College of the Arts 
Advanced studies supplementing Art 
and Music training for college girls 
and graduates of secondary schools. 

University instructors in modern lan- 
guages, psychology, secretarial train- 
ing, history. 

Associated with the School of Fine Arts 


Residence, The Stuart Club 
104 Fenway Boston, Mass. 











FOR BOYS and GIRLS 








BURDETT COLLEGE 
Professional business school for high 
school and college graduates. 


Business Administration and Secre- 
tarial Courses. 


53rd Year 
For catalogue address 
F. H. Burdett, President 
156 Stuart Street Boston, Mass. 














CHERRY LAWN 


A Progressive Boarding School 

Boys and girls, 10 to 18. Elementary, 
college preparatory. Large faculty, 
limited enrollment. 27 acres, farm, 
lake, gymnasium. Open air classes and 
sleeping porches. 

18th Year 
Sept. 21, 1932—June 25, 1933 


Telephone Darien 1293, Darien, Conn. 











GEORGE SCHOOL 
Quaker Est. 1893 College Prep. 
63 ee ee d 33 Colleges 
in 1931 


Broad Cultural Courses and School 
Life for Boys and Girls in normal sit- 
uations under careful guidance. Expert 
Direction in Studies, Athletics, Dra- 
matics. Journalism. Debating. 

George A. Walton, Principal 
Box 273 George School, Pa. 











The last thing we Americans 
will sacrifice is the education of 
our children. For them, we must 
have the best. 








“Learning by Doing” 


Private schools, with their superior facilities and small classes have 
been able to give unusual opportunities for “Learning by Doing.” 


Even in college preparatory work, the hand helps train the mind, 
and the school that encourages the pursuit of hobbies is giving ex- 
ceptional stimulus. 





In their modern laboratory kitchen, these girls at Mount Vernon 
Seminary, Washington, D. C., not only are learning dietary rules 
and theories, but are putting into actual practice what they learn, 
by preparing and cooking real meals, complete from soup to pastry. 


Intent on a prob- 
lem in physics. 
These two seniors 
at Suffield School 
in Connecticut, 
may next year be 
studying at the 
Sheffield Scientific 
School of Yale, or 
at the Massachu- 
setts Institute of 
Technology. 





Domestic Science at 
this well known 
Friends school, George 
School, in Pennsylvania, 
is of a very practical 
nature and many of 
the girls in the college 
preparatory course elect 
it as an extra subject. 


This art class from the 

Erskine School of Bos- 

ton, Mass., is spending 

an afternoon at the 

Museum, drawing from 
casts. 


FOR BOYS 





BLAIR ACADEMY 


A splendidly equipped school for boys 
in northern N.J, 65 miles from N.Y.C 

Graduates in leading Eastern Col- 
leges 5-year Course. Thorough pre para- 
tion for College Board Examinations 
and College Certificates, 

310 Acres, Golf, Gymnasium, Pool. 
Charles H. Breed, Ed. D., Headmaster 


Box 28 Blairstown, N. J. 














LAKE FOREST ACADEMY 


A New Plan in Education. 
A Leading Non-Military College 
Preparatory School in the Middle West. 
gg by Alumni and Col- 
leges, 75th Year. 
All Athletics under experts 
One hour from Chicago. 
John Wayne Richards, Headmaster 


Box 119 Lake Forest, Ill. 











MOSES BROWN 


An endowed Friends’ school with an 
excellent record in preparing boys for 
leading colleges. 


25-acre elm-shaded campus. Athletic 
fields. Gymnasium. Swimming pool. 


For catalog, address 
L. Ralston Thomas, Headmaster 
255 Hope Street Providence, R. I. 











MONTPELIER SEMINARY 


A Century of Educational Service 

Preparation for college and technical 
schools a specialty, 

Cultural courses in Art, Music and 
Public Speaking. Business and Secre- 
tarial Training. 

Year-round athletics with competent 
coaching. New gym, Moderate rates 


Address: Charles C. Chayer 
Box W Montpelier, Vt. 











ROXBURY 


A small college preparatory school 
that has sent 250 boys to the leading 
colleges in 5 years. 

Remarkable success of graduates due 
to: Small homogeneous classes; Flexible 
forms; Advancement in each subject as 
rapid as ability permits; Special help 
in difficulties. 

Boys admitted whenever vacancies occur 
A. W. Sheriff, Headmaster 
Cheshire, Conn. 











1833 AnEndowed School 1932 
A less expensive school where stand- 
ards are high. Real boys—the natural 
student, the active outdoor boy, the 
shy boy, the boy to whom study comes 
hard—each receives the personal at- 
tention of experienced masters. 
Rev. Brownell Gage, Ph.D. 
14 High Street Suffield, Conn. 














WORCESTER ACADEMY 


A Forward-Looking School of Proved 
Excellence. Nationally Known 
Where 200 boys are preparing for col- 
lege or technical school. Experienced 
masters, 98th Year. Pool. Gymnasium. 

Athletics. Theatre. 
Samuel F. Holmes, Headmaster 
Address: George W. Church, Registrar 


Worcester Massachusetts 

















Though the wheels of industry 
may stop, the private schools will 
goon. The depression may weed 
them out, but the best remain 
prosperous. 











Write or visit the schools that appeal to you and catalogs will be sent on request. 


Your inquiry will receive cordial response. 


If further help is needed, write fully your problem to PORTER SARGENT, Educational Adviser, 11 Beacon Street, Boston. 
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(Continued from Page 5) 
sent out, though a thick screen of smoke 
made visibility exceptionally poor, with 
instructions to fly low and bring back 
pictures that showed something. Be- 
low the planes other cameramen, hav- 
ing slipped through the police lines, 
were busy—most of them on foot and 
jumping from hole to hole or dashing 
from tree to tree for protection—mak- 
ing exposures at the risk of their 





lives. 

Personalities afford the news pho- 
tographer his greatest worry. He must 
get past guards, butlers, office boys. 
Once past, he must prevail upon his 
subject to pose. Most people in the 
public eye confronted with a horde of 
cameramen wherever they go, simply 
resign themselves to fate. Many, how- 
ever, try to duck. 

But there are tricks of the trade. 
A cameraman up against a “ cold” sub- 
ject will begin by urging him to pose 
and get the agony over with—remark- 
ing that his job is to take pictures and 
he seldom fails. Those who balk, he 
adds, are hounded by a troop of cam- 
eramen watching for their chance, and 
the results in such cases are seldom 
flattering. 

This argument usually works. Ifnot, 
however, an unofficial command to 
“shoot at sight” goes out. And with 
telescopic lenses, flash bulbs syn- 
chronized with the camera’s shutter, 
and the new “candid” camera (which 
will make clear pictures at 1/150th of 
a second under ordinary artificial light), 
the stalkers shadow their man. 

Following the war the former Kaiser, 
in seclusion at Doorn, was protected 
for months from prying cameramen. 
Finally Ruben Velleman, a Dutch news- 
paper photographer, hid in a load of 
hay and thus outwitted the guards. 
What’s more, he got his pictures—and 
got away. In due time he was given a 
new camera and a bonus. 

Theodore Roosevelt was for years 
the most photographed person in the 
world; his engaging smile made him a 
popular subject wherever he went. 
Contrary to public belief, Calvin Cool- 
idge’s picture has been snapped many 
more times than Colonel Lindbergh’s. 

J. P. Morgan is the least photo- 
graphed person in the public eye at 
present. One of the few newspictures 
ever made of him was accomplished by 
a curious sort of diplomacy. Camera- 
men were waiting at the dock of his 
Long Island estate—they had come by 
rowboat—in hopes that Mr. Morgan 
would let them photograph him and his 
guests, who were landing from a yacht. 
He ignored their requests. As the 
photographers lingered in their row- 
boats near the dock, Mr. Morgan’s 
hat blew into the water. A camera- 
man retrieved it and promptly struck 
a bargain with the owner, whereby Mr. 


(Continued on Page 70) 
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My) CAN HE TAKE 
THE HURDLE ? 


VAN/ 
XN 
The radio entertainer may be 










XM 


thrown by the broadcasting equipment 
— unless it’s Western Electric quality Saal 


To get on the air right is to half win the race for attention. 
Many a star performer falls down because the sending apparatus 
is not all it should be. About 200 leading broadcasting stations use 
Western Electric equipment. They know that natural toned broad- 
cast is necessary to their reputation and to your full enjoyment of 
a program. Western Electric’s leadership in this field is 
the result of more than fifty years’ pioneering. It was a logical step 
from making telephones to making microphones and amplification 
control equipment. Drawing on its experience in manufacturing sound 
transmission apparatus for the Bell System, rN Western Electric 
made the first successful talking picture equipment. It has also been 


foremost in radio telephony for aviation, police and marine uses. 


Western Elecfric 


LEADERS IN SOUND TRANSMISSION APPARATUS 
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The peace that pennies buy 


Eacu DAY, after breakfast, you bid good-bye to your 
husband and he is gone. Miles of distance and hours 
of traveling may separate him from you, yet you do 
not fear. You have no feeling of his being far away 
— no sense of loneliness or isolation. For there, within 
reach of your hand, is your contact with all the world 
—the guardian of your home . . . your telephone. 

All you see is the telephone instrument itself and 
a few feet of wire. Through the familiarity of use, 
you are likcly to take it for granted in much the same 
manner as air and water and sunshine. Rarely do you 
think of the complicated exchanges, the almost endless 
stretches of wire and the hundreds of thousands of 
trained employees that are needed to interconnect, 
through the Bell System, nearly twenty million tele- 
phones in this country and twelve million in foreign 
lands. No matter where you are you can command the 


full use of the telephone. It knows no class or creed. 
There is no distinction of position. All may share it 
equally. 

Every time you lift the receiver you employ some 
part of the nation-wide Bell System. Yet the charge 
for residential use is but a few cents a day. For this 
small sum you receive a service that is almost limitless 
in convenience and achievement — so indispensable 
in emergencies that its value cannot be measured in 
terms of money. 

Thinking of the peace and security it brings each 
home — of hurried calls to doctors and hospitals — 
of priceless, necessary talks with relatives and friends 
—of the many ways it saves you steps and time and 
trouble throughout the month, you will know why so 
many millions of people look on the telephone as a 
member of the family. 
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to retain members who have been repudiated at 

the polls. The Lame Duck session beginning 
this December will mark the end of an anomaly which 
should have been eliminated long ago. 

The Norris amendment to the Constitution which 
abolishes the short session of Congress and provides 
for an annual session beginning January third, will 
be the first major change affecting Congress in 
140 years. It was rejected or ignored half a dozen 
times by the House of Representatives, after having 
passed the Senate. Its passage represents a personal 
triumph for Senator George W. Norris of Nebraska, 
who has been fighting for its adoption for a decade. 

It is not generally known that this Twentieth 
Amendment, in addition to shifting Inauguration Day 
from March fourth back to January twentieth, makes 
the first constitutional provision for replacing a Presi- 
dent elect who dies between election and inauguration. 
Sections three and four of this so-called Lame Duck 
Amendment provide for the succession of the Vice 
President elect and also authorize Congress to pro- 
vide for the case wherein neither a President elect 
nor a Vice President elect shall have qualified. 

Several states have already approved this amend- 
ment. There is every likelihood that thirty-six state 
legislatures will have ratified it by the middle of next 
year. This would bring the Congress elected next 
November into regular session on January 3, 1933, 
eleven months sooner than under present procedure. 
Extra sessions of Congress will practically disappear, 
while regular sessions will transact business in more 
orderly fashion since there is no fixed adjournment 
day. The proposed change represents a notable con- 
tribution to efficiency in government. 


"Le: present Congress is likely to be the last one 


Radio Advertising Gains 


NE line of business in which 1932 results exceed 
those of any previous year is radio advertising. 
Both large radio chains, National and Columbia, re- 
port that they have sold practically all the time avail- 
able during the popular evening hours. Would-be 


radio advertisers are often surprised to learn that the 
particular period they demand could be sold ten times 
over it if were available. Advertising agencies which 
now control such periods take good care to have new 
clients ready whenever an advertiser fails to renew his 
contract. Stories current in Radio Row tell of hand- 
some premiums paid for periods needed by an ad- 
vertiser who wishes to broadcast several times each 
week at the same hour. 

Although surveys show that the proportion of sets 
tuned in at different periods ranges from ten per cent 
in the early morning to ninety per cent around eight 
in the evening, radio’s advertising rates have no such 
flexibility. Many leading stations have only two 
prices. Programs that begin at six p. M. or later, 
pay twice as much as those that run between dawn 
and dusk. 

The growing demand for radio time on the part of 
advertisers is enabling broadcasters to dictate policies 
more in line with listener demand. Fortune telling, 
quackery, and blatant ballyhoo are disappearing from 
the programs of first-class stations. 
is briefer and more rigidly censored. 


Advertising copy 
Listener demand 
occasionally triumphs over immediate commercial 
profit. In time we may even have stations which de- 
liberately appeal to the intelligent minority and are 


_ content to sell their advertising on that basis. 


Our Trade With Russia 
LL-ADVISED and uninformed anti-Russian agita- 


tion has almost wiped out our profitable trade 
with the Soviets. Today Germany fills the orders we 
filled a year ago. The easy appeal to anti-Red preju- 
dice has created enough clamor to frighten business 
men out of granting Russia necessary short-term 
credits and to persuade Treasury officials to harass 
importers of Russian goods: 

Note the results. Despite Russia’s rapidly expand- 
ing construction program, United States—Soviet trade 
declined from $139,000,000 in 1930 to $116,000,000 
in 1931. Soviet orders placed here showed a sixty 
per cent drop during the same twelve months. As a 
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result thousands of Americans still working on Rus- 
Ship- 
ments to Russia this year are half of what they were 
last year and consist largely of products Russia cannot 
obtain elsewhere. Meanwhile Germany’s exports to 
Russia have doubled. 

Persistent agitation has made it difficult for Russia 
to bring even her noncompetitive products into the 
United States. In 1931 our imports from Russia 
totaled only $12,611,158, leaving us with a record 
favorable trade balance of some $91,000,000 in a total 
trade of $116,000,000. 

Yet Congress is now asked to destroy this trade by 
an embargo act. It is urged that Russian imports 
are produced “under conditions of virtual slavery” 


sian orders through 1931 are now out of jobs. 


and that they “‘are a serious menace to many branches 
of industry and agriculture in the United States.” 

Secretary of the Treasury Mills has told anti- 
Russian agitators that repeated Treasury hearings 
have failed to show that our imports from Russia 
are produced by convict labor or even by forced 
labor. Thousands of American visitors to Russia 
have become convinced that there is no more forced 
labor in Russia than there is in Italy, Turkey, Jugo- 
slavia, or any one of half a dozen countries where dic- 
tatorship prevails. And where is the “serious men- 
ace” to American farmers and manufacturers who sell 
Russia eight dollars’ worth of goods for every dollar’s 
they buy? American importers and exporters who 
have dealt with Russia ought to show a little more 
courage in standing up for their own rights and for 
a common-sense attitude on Soviet business. 


a 


The City Manager Plan 


ITHOUT blare of trumpets some 425 American 

cities have already established a businesslike 
plan of municipal government. They call it the city- 
manager plan because under it they employ a pro- 
fessional manager to run the municipality. He is 
responsible only to the small elected council which 
appoints him. The voters are the stockholders who 


choose the board of directors which, in turn, selects * 


the active executive. Under this plan the chairman 
of the board is called the mayor, but his function is 
mediative rather than directive. He has no more 
authority than his fellow councilmen. 

The success of this plan in eliminating graft and 
inefficiency has been so striking that each month from 
one to three cities are adopting it. Out of every five 
American cities with a population of over 10,000, one 
now has the city-manager plan. One sixth of our 
entire municipal population is already governed under 
it. Philadelphia is seeking legislative action which 
would make it possible to adopt the plan and New 
York City expects Judge Seabury to recommend it 
when he concludes his investigation of Tammany 
corruption. 
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City managers have created an association to ex- 
change and develop professional standards. Some 
four hundred of these men look back on an average 
experience of over six years in running municipalities, 
It is interesting that Ireland, which has sent us so 
many of our city bosses, has preferred city managers 
for Cork and Dublin. 

American cities which do not have the city-manager 
form of government will do well to look into it. They 
might enjoy such a happy experience as came to 
Knoxville, Tennessee, where the new manager re- 
funded ten per cent of the taxes paid during the first 
year the plan was in operation. 


Japan’s Business Troubles 


AS Japan gained by the use of force in China? 

Not so far as we can now see. Her purpose— 
as voiced by Premier Inukai and a hundred lesser 
though not less voluble apologists—was to achieve 
tranquillity in Manchuria and to end anti-Japanese 
agitation throughout China. To that end she em- 
ployed her army and navy to conquer Manchuria and 
the Shanghai area. 

If this conquest were permanent 4,000 casualties 
and $100,000,000 would be a small price to pay. 
But Japan has repeatedly pledged her word of honor 
to withdraw her troops whenever the lives and prop- 
erty of her subjects are no longer menaced. She has 
also been told by the United States, by Russia, and by 
the League that changes in China’s status quo pro- 
duced by the use of force will not be recognized. 

Meanwhile the Chinese boycott of Japanese goods 
continues, military expenses mount, government defi- 
cits increase, Japanese currency and securities decline, 
and across the Manchurian border an irritated Russia 
stands on guard. 

Talk of an American or League of Nations economic 
boycott against Japan died down when the fighting 
stopped at Shanghai. But world-wide popular re- 
sentment against Japan continues to express itself 
in reduced purchases of Japanese goods. An Ameri- 
can Boycott Association was actually formed and be- 
gan to function. Japanese Government bonds and 
Japanese money lost more than one third of their 
normal value in this market. Heavy gold exports 
to pay for cotton, foodstuffs, nitrates, fuel oil, iron 
ore, coking coal, and other indispensable supplies 
have reduced Japan’s gold coverage to little more than 
twenty-five per cent. 

As matters stand today no great power is more de- 
pendent on the outside world than Japan. With half 
our population, she has but two per cent of our arable 
acreage. The silk yarn she sells here and the cotton 
textiles she sells to China constitute more than one 
half her normal exports. Today silk prices are de- 
moralized and the Chinese market for textiles has been 
lost to England and India. The Tokio government 
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has subsidized the silk and cotton industries and 
supplied numerous banks with funds to prevent com- 
plete collapse. 

There are only two ways in which Japan can restore 
financial and economic equilibrium. She must borrow 
more money or she must expand her export trade. 
The United States credit market is closed for the time 
being. We already have a $450,000,000 stake in 
Japan. Both public opinion and the State Depart- 
ment would frown down further commitments at 
this time. France grants political credits in Europe 
but is unlikely to back Japanese imperialism in Asia. 
There remains the home market, to which the Japan- 
ese government has already turned. But with the 
present acute economic distress this is a poor resource, 
especially when it comes to raising money for purchases 
abroad. 

Japan’s best and most logical export market is 
China. For the past decade her wisest leaders have 
urged the cultivation of Chinese friendship as the best 
way to develop that market. Their advice prevailed 
until the militarists took matters into their own 
hands, overran Manchuria, and launched their coun- 
try upon a stormy sea of political and economic diffi- 
culties with the Shanghai blunder. 

The world is not without sympathy for Japan’s 
difficulties. But when Japan’s military clique went 
too far world opinion rebelled, just as it rebelled 
against the Prussian oligarchy in the World War. 
Japan’s military victories in China have resulted in 
political defeat abroad and economic defeat at home. 
Her people have learned that even the successful use 
of arbitrary force leaves many things unsettled. 


Philippine Independence 


HE great question concerning Philippine indepen- 

dence is, “When?” Everyone agrees that some- 
how, some time, our repeated promise to free the 
Islands must be kept. As President Hoover said last 
October: ‘‘The problem is one of time.” Yet every 
impartial inquirer agrees that for the present the 
Filipinos cannot stand alone, politically or economi- 
cally. Few persons familiar with conditions will even 
hazard a guess as to when this Pacific archipelago and 
its 13,000,000 people can get along reasonably well 
without American protection, both economic and 
military. 

Yet by a vote of 306 to 47 a headstrong House, 
after a brief but tempestuous debate—‘“‘Forty min- 
utes to found a nation,” bitterly commented Repre- 
sentative Underhill—passed the Hare bill, which 
would give the Philippines their freedom in eight 
years. Thus the matter was put up to the Senate, 
where a committee had already reported favorably 
on a similar bill, despite the red flags waved re- 
peatedly by Messrs. Stimpson, Hurley, and Hoover. 

Should such a bill reach the President he will 
probably veto it; for the Congress votes are largely 
based on selfish interests. American sugar growers, 
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butter makers, and cotton-seed oil producers object 
to the competition of Philippine sugar, copra, and 
coconut oil. California and other Western states 
object to labor competition from the Islands. There 
are only 45,000 Filipinos in the United States now, but 
there have already been anti-Filipino riots in California 
similar to those directed against Japanese and Chinese 
laborers before these were excluded. With Filipinos 
entering Pacific ports at the rate of 12,000 a year this 
problem will call for legislation long before the Islands 
receive independence. 

Japan’s aggressive tactics towards China and the 
recognized value of a free American market for 
Philippine products have already mitigated the de- 
mands of Island leaders. The Philippine ‘—Indepen- 
dence Commission, which reached Washington in 
January, asked for “early” rather than “immediate” 
independence. The best policy we can follow for the 
present is to urge Governor General Roosevelt to 
promote local autonomy by a liberal interpretation of 
the Jones Act. This will develop the capacity for 
self-government at the same time that it reconciles 
the natives to accepting Uncle Sam’s benevolent guid- 
ance for some time to come. 


Uncle Sam’s Tree Planting 


S A tree planter Uncle Sam has much to learn. 
Charles Lathrop Pack, president of the American 
Tree Association, points out that even little England 
is reforesting more acres than our federal government. 
There is just about one hundred times as much tree 
planting in England, if we consider the relative acreage 
in forest land. Almost everywhere in Europe more 
than one tree is planted for every tree that is cut down 
or burned down. We, on the other hand, burn over 
five hundred times as much as we plant, while every 
few days our lumbermen cut a larger area than our 
National Forest Service plants in a whole year. 

These facts are not generally known. Most of us 
assume that we are safeguarding our forests. The 
Roosevelt drive for conservation was supposed to have 
established a sound reforestation policy. Yet each 
year continued to show a net loss of millions of acres 
in our forest resources. An expanded tree-planting 
program this year might have provided needed income 
for farm and ranch hands out of work. But the cur- 
tailment of all federal expenditures has seriously re- 
tarded tree planting. In the eyes of the average 
legislator reforestation is an altruistic undertaking 
intended to benefit future generations. Trees cannot 
vote as they come of age. 

China’s floods and famines are due primarily to 
the waste of her forests by former generations. Our 
own billion-dollar Mississippi floods arise from the 
same cause. Can we not be wise enough to conserve 
such forest acreage as remains by a policy of adequate 
replacement? 7 
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For the next six months the red flag of Power will be waved before 


the eyes of 40,000,000 voters. 


states the case as the record reveals it. 


The leading impartial authority here 
On this record of actual 


achievement the power companies must be judged 


as its contribution to the progress and prosperity 

of the nation which it serves. This contribution 
is threefold: the profits of the investors on the invested 
capital, the profits of the customers from the use of 
the goods or services, and the profit to the nation as a 
whole. 

These three profits combined are the contribution 
made by the industry to the total increase in the 
national wealth. But they measure only the economic 
advance attributable to this industry. There are 
often other intangible gains which are more important. 
The material progress of a nation, however, is meas- 
ured by the discovery and use of time and labor saving 
machinery, and it is with this aspect of the electric 
power industry that this article deals. 

It must be admitted at the outset that the electric 
power industry cannot claim all the credit for the 
advances in the application of electricity which have 


Ts: achievement of an industry might be defined 
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revolutionized American life in the past generation. 
The lion’s share of it belongs to the manufacturers of 
electrical machinery. Without the energy and genius 
of these manufacturers the power industry would 
never have been born and its rapid growth would have 
been impossible. 


All-Important Inventors 


The manufacturing companies were not only the 
parents but the support and the teachers of the power 
companies. Even today the latter depend upon the 
former because progress is dependent upon inven- 
tion, and invention is dependent upon research. So 
that it is as true today as it was thirty years ago that 
the electric power industry depends upon the electri- 
cal manufacturers, for the power companies have 
rarely developed research organizations of their own. 

Nevertheless, the power industry has made great 
contributions to the progress and prosperity of the 
nation. These can best be indicated under the head- 
ings suggested at the outset. 

Accurate estimates of the capital invested in this 
industry or of the profits earned on this capital are 
not easy to obtain, so that those used here should be 
regarded as approximations only. There are three 
sources from which information on this subject may 
be obtained: the United States Bureau of the Census, 
which publishes information at five-year intervals, the 
latest being for the year 1927; the National Electric 
Light Association, and the Electrical World, both of 
which for a period have published annual figures. 

After studying all these statistics, it has seemed that 
the most trustworthy overall results could be obtained 
by using the census figures down to 1927 and extending 
these figures to 1931 by using the two other sources. 

Before examining the figures we must make clear 
that, as here used, invested capital means money 
and labor invested in a plant used to produce and 
distribute electric power, plus the working capital 
needed to carry on the business. 

We need not concern ourselves here with the capi- 
talization of the operating companies, and still less 
with that of the management and holding companies 
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which control them; for capitalization is primarily a 
question of financial judgment, in which the capitalist 
rather than the customer is directly interested. While 
it is true that unsound methods of attracting capital 
will ultimately recoil upon the customer, experience 
indicates that if the industry itself is sound the injury 
will be temporary. 

Nevertheless, the holding companies in the electric 
power industry bulk so large in the public and political 
eye, and their true function has been so often mis- 
understood, that they must be given passing notice. 
They have two important, but different, functions. 
Firstly, they are management organizations designed 
to integrate small, isolated operating units so that 
first-class engineering, marketing, and financial skill 
can be made available without raising overhead costs 
to a burdensome figure. 

In this field the holding companies have been so 
serviceable that it would hardly be an exaggeration to 
say that without the use of this method of integration 
the progress of this industry, outside of the great 
centers of population, would have been delayed for a 
generation. 

The losses from such delay would have been im- 
mense. Electric power is one of the greatest labor- 
saving discoveries of all time; and to have delayed the 
spread of it over the more thinly settled parts of the 
country, even for a few years, would have caused a 
loss of billions. 


Cheap Power Sells Fastest 


Without the use of holding companies such delay 
would have been inevitable. For instance, the engi- 
neering and management problems of a company 
serving a town of ten thousand people are very similar 
to those of a company serving a million, and they re- 
quire the same skill in their solution, but the small 
company with a gross revenue of $100,000 would have 
to spend 20 per cent of this for a first-rate manage- 
ment, while the large company, with a revenue of 
$10,000,000, might spend only 1 per cent. By com- 
bining a hundred small companies good management 
could be provided at one tenth the cost, and great sav- 
ings in other operating expenses could be made. 

Experience has shown that the demand for elec- 
tric power increases rapidly as the price declines. 
Maximum use and minimum price go together, 
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but minimum price for small companies is 
impossible. It is clear, therefore, that inte- 
gration, such as the holding companies have 
made possible, was necessary in order that 
the nation should be adequately served. 
The integration of small, widely scattered 
operating units into a coherent whole through 
the holding companies has resulted in an- 
other important economy. By averaging the 
risks it has made possible the raising of new 
capital at reasonable prices where it could 
not otherwise have been raised at all, thus 
not only reducing the price of the new cap- 
ital but hastening the process of expansion. 
The second major function of holding com- 
panies has been as a method of investment 
and of speculation. This is a purely finan- 
cial function in which they closely resem- 
ble the investment trusts. It affects only that 
part of the nation which has free capital to invest 
or to speculate with, and it is perhaps too early 


_ to say whether as tools of finance the holding com- 


panies and investment trusts have done more good 
than harm. In so far as the holding companies have 
increased the flow of capital into the electric power 
industry they have done good, because by shortening 
the period of development they have saved the nation 
time and labor. In so far as they have promoted 
gambling they have done harm, because they contri- 
buted to the inflation during the years 1925-1929 and 
the collapse in the latter year. Ten years from now 
we shall be better able to weigh the gains and losses. 
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But all this is a digression, though perhaps a 
necessary one. What concerns us now is the capital 
invested in the operating units of the electric power 
industry and the profits earned on that capital. 

Figures derived from the sources previously referred 
to show that in 1931 the capital invested in fixed plant 
was approximately $10,600,000,000 and net working 
capital at least $400,000,000, making a total in- 
vested capital of $11,000,000,000 in round numbers. 
The gross operating revenue in 1931 was about 
$2,137,490,000, the operating expenses (not including 
taxes, depreciation, and interest charges) were about 
$920,300,000, leaving operating income of $1,217,- 
190,000. Deducting taxes (estimated at $210,000,000) 
leaves a sum of approximately $1,000,000,000, the 
amount often referred to as the profit of the industry. 


An Unlimited Life Cycle 


Of course this is not the profit because from this 
amount must be subtracted a sum to provide for 
wear and tear, inadequacy, and obsolescence, if the 
capital is to remain unimpaired. Just what provi- 
sion is needed to cover such losses is a subject of much 
controversy and one which cannot be settled dog- 
matically, but it is possible to state the problem so 
that sound business judgment can be applied to it. 

Much confusion has arisen from the fact that ac- 
countants have brought over into the public utility 
field a notion developed in dealing with competitive 
industries, where the problem involved is radically 
different. _ 

Experience in competitive industries indicates that 
the life cycle, so to speak, is comparatively short, 
owing to the rapid changes which occur in the demand. 
Broadly speaking, the life cycle of competitive in- 
dustries, so far as the manufacturing plants are con- 
cerned, is rarely more than twenty years, and often 
less. For this reason the plants should be completely 
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amortized in twenty years or less, and a cash reserve 
set up to build new plants. 

But this condition does not exist in the electric 
power industry. The life of the demand appears to 
be unlimited, and therefore the plant does not need 
to be written off. No cash reserve is required, and 
the capital invested in the industry will remain un- 
impaired so long as a sum sufficient to retire equip- 
ment which has become inefficient by reason of wear 
and tear, inadequacy, or obsolescence is charged an- 
nually as an operating expense. Such a retirement 
reserve will keep the plant in first-class operating con- 
dition at all times, and if this is done the plant will 
be as good as new. 

Another condition which differentiates the electric 
power industry from most competitive trades is the 
element of growth, which has averaged about 10 per 
cent for the past thirty years and has often risen to 
15 per cent. This has a marked effect on the rate 
of retirement charge which must be used to protect 
the capital. 

If an average useful life of twenty years for the 
depreciable property is assumed and if there is no 
growth, an annual charge of 5 per cent. of the cost 
of the property would be required for replacements. 
But if the business is growing, this rate declines 
sharply. For example, in a property growing at the 
rate of 10 per cent a year an annual charge of 1} 
per cent of the cost of the property would be ade- 
quate so long as this rate of growth is maintained. 

Applying this principle to the electric power indus- 
try we find that according to the Census figures the 
rate of growth of fixed plant from 1902-1912 exceeded 
15 per cent, so that an annual charge for retirement 
of less than 1 per cent would have maintained the 
properties. In the ten years from 1912-1922 the 
rate of growth was about 8 per cent, so that a charge 
for retirement of about 2} per cent was required. 
In the five years from 1922-1927 the rate of growth 
rose to almost 14 per cent; while in 
the years 1928, 1929, and 1930 the 
rate fell to 7 per cent, and in 1931 to 
about 4 per cent. 

Taking the situation as it stood in 
1931, with a rate of growth of 4 per 
cent, a charge for retirement of 33 
per cent of the cost of the properties 
would have been required to renew 
them in twenty years; and if the life 
were estimated at only fifteen years, 
a rate of 32 per cent would have 
been required. 

It therefore appears that in decid- 
ing what rate of retirement charges 
to adopt two prior decisions must 
be made: first, the rate of growth, 


The Gorge plant of the Green 
Mountain Power Corp., Ver- 
mont. Holding companies have 
played a vital part in bringing 
independent properties under 
unified control, with resultant 
economies and cheaper rates. 
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One of the larger electric substa- 
tions which dot Long Island’s 


South Shore landscape. The high- 
pressure gas tank, a huge silvery 
ball, shines in the sun for miles. 


and second, the probable life of the prop- 
erty, due weight being given not only to 
wear and tear but to inadequacy and ob- 
solescence. In the past thirty years the 
average rate of growth has exceeded 10 per 
cent, but it has now dropped to 5 per cent 
and can hardly be expected to average 
more than this rate for the next five years 
in view of the fact that the growth in 1932 
will probably be very small. As to the 
average life of the fixed plant, it is doubt- 
ful whether in the past, even when well 
maintained, it has averaged twenty years. 
Certainly for the future that figure is high 
enough. 

We may therefore arrive at this conclu- 
sion as to the present condition of affairs. 
From the sum of $1,000,000,000 of operat- 
ing income an amount of not more than 
$400,000,000 nor less than $300,000,000 for 
retirement charges must be subtracted to 
arrive at the true earnings of these prop- 
erties. These were, therefore, between 
$600,000,000 and $700,000,000 for the year 
1931. Taking the higher figure, the industry 
earned about 63 per cent; taking the lower, 
about 53 per cent. 

The past record of the industry, as shown 
by the Census figures from 1902 to 1927, 
is interesting. In 1902 the net revenue, after writing 
off taxes and retirement charges (estimated on the 
basis of a twenty-year life), was about 4.8 per cent 
on the invested capital; in 1907 the same; in 1912 
slightly lower. In 1917, due to the war, it fell to 3.2 
per cent; in 1922 it jumped to 63 per cent; while in 
1927 it had risen to 8 per cent. Figures taken from 
the Electrical World indicate that in 1928 and 1929 
the return was about 73 per cent. In 1930 it fell 
below 7 per cent and in 1931, as above stated, to 
about 6} per cent. 


Slower Growth—Higher Taxes 


The decline in the return on invested capital which 
apparently began about 1928 was due to the rapid 
increase in taxes and in the increased rate of retire- 
ment charges caused by slower growth. For example, 
taxes in 1927 were about $150,800,000 and in 1931 
they were about $210,000,000. In 1927 with a rate 
of growth of 13.6 per cent, the retirement charges as 
actually made were about $110,000,000; while in 
1931, with a rate of growth of only 4 per cent, the 
charge for retirement should have been over $300,000,- 
000. During the years 1928, 1929, 1930, and 1931 
both taxes and retirement charges have been increas- 
ing and there is small hope that this tendency will 
be reversed in the near future. 

For the whole period from 1902 to date the average 
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net revenue may not have been far from 6 per cent, 
and it is not likely to exceed this figure in the near 
future. 

The achievements of the electric power industry 
during the past thirty years might be summarized as 
follows, so far as profits on invested capital are con- 
cerned. A sum of at least $11,000,000,000 has been 
raised and invested in the industry at a rate about 
13 per cent in excess of savings-bank interest—which, 
considering the very peculiar conditions under which 
this industry operates, is a notable achievement. 
For it must be remembered that the only source of 
capital for any new industry is the profits earned by 
the old ones, or the profit of the new industry itself 
after the initial stage. 

In most new industries, where capital turnover is 
rapid and profits in the early years are high, expansion 
can be financed out of the profits of the industry itself. 
This is the standard practice. But the electric power 
industry could not expand in this way. Capital turn- 
over is very slow—about once in five years, compared 
with once a year in most productive industries and 
five times or more a year in distributive industries— 
and the rate of profit during the early years was very 
low. Under these conditions all the capital in the 
early years, and a large part of it up to the present 
time, had to come out of the profits of other industries, 
and in consequence a relatively high price for the 
capital had to be paid. 
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One may say, therefore, that to have raised this huge 
sum in so short a time at an average rate of 6 per cent 
was a great service to the nation. 

No industry can prosper, or can even continue to 
‘ survive, unless its customers profit also, and the best 
proof that the customers of this industry have profited 
is the rapid and continuous growth of demand 
for the service, as shown by the gross earnings. 
In 1902 these were about $84,000,000, in 1912 about 
$287,000,000, in 1922 about $1,020,000,000, and in 
1931 about $2,137,000,000—a most impressive record 
of sustained and urgent demand. 

The prices and the quality of the service must have 
been satisfactory to the buyers to produce such re- 
sults. Probably many industries have equaled, or 
bettered, this record for short periods; but few, if any, 
for a whole generation. 

Moreover, there are other ways of measuring the 
profits to the customers of the electric power com- 
panies. In the aggregate they now have more than 
20,000,000 domestic customers—who, it is popularly 
supposed, have suffered at their hands because they 
have been charged exorbitant prices for the service. 
This notion will not bear analysis. 

Studies of family incomes in the United States indi- 
cate that of these 20,000,000 customers at least 
2,500,000 are in the upper or upper-middle class, hav- 
ing incomes of $5,000 or more per year. Beginning 
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Looking down into the generating room at Muscle Shoals. 
of the Tennessee River at this point, is 142 feet high and cost the government $51,000,000 to build. 





WORLD'S WORK for MAy 


about thirty years ago there was a marked rise 
in the wages of domestic servants, caused by the 
demand for women in other industries, notably the 
telephone and textile industries, and in the retail and 
department stores. The substitution of electricity for 
oil and candles for domestic lighting and of washing 
and ironing machines and carpet-sweepers for hand 
labor has made it possible for 2,500,000 or 3,000,000 
families to dispense with one or more servants without 
any increase in other expenses, for the oil and candles 
formerly used cost more than the electricity which 
took their place. 

At current prices for board and wages each one of 
these families has thus saved at least $1,000 a year— 
or, in the aggregate, $2,500,000,000 to $3,000,000,000. 
The money thus saved has gone into automobiles, 
radios, and other possessions which evidence the re- 
markable rise in the standard of living during this 
thirty-year period. It would be an exaggeration to 
attribute this saving to the electric power industry 
alone, but it is clear that without the use of electric 
power it would have been difficult to achieve. 

Looked at from the other side, the substitution of 
electricity for hand labor in the home has released at 
least 2,500,000 women who have been added to the 
working forces which produce the national wealth, 
and it is important to note that this shift occurred 
without creating unemployment. The demand for 
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THE UTILITY OF POWER 


labor outside the home was the moving cause, and the 
change took place without a jar. 

But this is only a part of the profit accruing to the 
domestic customers of the electric power companies; 
in fact, only a part of the profit to 15 per cent of them. 
All of the 20,000,000 customers can light their houses 
better and cheaper and obtain pleasure and profit 
which it is difficult to measure in dollars but which in 
the aggregate is very large. 

One is tempted to say, therefore, that far from being 
a class which has been discrimi- 
nated against by the power compa- 
nies, the domestic customers have 
profited more than any other class 
which the companies serve. 


Wholesale Service 


Another group of customers who 
have profited by the service of the 
electric power companies are the 
large users of power and commercial 
lighting. There are said to be more 
than 500,000 of these in the coun- 
try who would otherwise have to 
make their own power. This would 
require an army of at least 1,000,000 
men. By concentrating the pro- 
duction of power in great central 
stations and by the use of labor- 
saving machinery, like the auto- 
matic stoker, work which would have required 
1,000,000 men is now done by 200,000, so that pos- 
sibly 800,000 men have been added to the produc- 
tive forces of the nation. Estimating the average 
earnings of these men at about $1,250 a year, this 
is a clear national profit of at least a billion dollars— 
for the power bills of the large customers certainly 
do not exceed the costs of producing their own power. 

To make the importance of these gains clear it must 
be understood that it is on just such savings as this 
that the progress and prosperity of the nation de- 
pends. The saving of time and labor is in fact the 
whole aim of an industrial civilization like our own, 
and is the only way in which the standard of living of 
the nation can be raised. 

Each man’s standard of living depends upon the 
real wages that he can earn—that is, on the amount of 
goods and services which his money wages will buy; 
and his real wages must depend, in the last analysis, 
upon the amount that he can produce. Thus the 
invention and use of time and labor saving machinery, 
which enables each worker to produce more, provide 
the only basis upon which a rising standard of living 
can be sustained. The remarkable rise in our stand- 
ard of living as compared with other nations is due to 
our ability to invent and use machinery. To this 
process the electric power industry has made a great 
contribution. 

Of course, the electric power industry has not been 
wholly responsible for the substitution of electric 
power for man power on such a vast scale during 
the past thirty years. We use more power per man 
than does any other nation in the world. It is the 
cause of our high standard of living based on a na- 
tional aptitude which our system of general education 
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has done much to develop, and it might have occurred 
even if the development of the electric power industry 
had not taken place. All that the industry can claim 
is that it has done in thirty years a job that might 
have taken fifty, but if amyone could estimate the 
increase in our national wealth due to this shortening 
of the development period, tracing it through all its 
ramifications, he would find that the figures were 
astronomical. 

There is another measurable profit which the nation 
has made out of the electric power 
industry—namely, taxes. In 1902 
these were estimated by the Bureau 
of the Census at $2,665,005, or 3.17 
per cent of the gross earnings. In 
1931 we estimate them to have 
been $210,000,000, or 9.81 per 
cent. The latter figure is so high 
as to menace the growth of the in- 
dustry, and if this growth were 
checked it would be little short of a 
national calamity because we should 
thereby be deprived of the profits 
to the investor, the customer, and 
the nation which have added so 
much to our national wealth dur- 
ing the past generation. 

In times like these, when we are 
terrified by the instability of our 
industrial system, any great industry 
which can resist the shock is a wel- 
come phenomenon. The electric power industry pre- 
sents a remarkable example. Industries with large 
fixed capital, and therefore large fixed charges, are 
prone to instability. Being naturally topheavy, they 
are likely to topple over in periods of depression. 
Of this tendency the railroads have been notable 
examples. But although it is peculiarly burdened 
with fixed capital the electric power industry has, 
from very early times, been marked by great stability. 

It has passed through several minor depressions 
and is now passing through a major one without 
the least sign of serious distress. In the year 1931 the 
gross revenue was only about one half of one per 
cent less than in 1930 and :14 per cent above 1929, 
while the estimated decline in net revenue was wholly 
due to the increased need for retirement reserve due 
to slower growth. Such stability is an anchor to 
windward for which the nation should be grateful. 


Stability—Power’s Achievement 


The cause of it is very obscure. As above noted, 
the railroads, under federal regulation, have achieved 
a notable failure. Some part of the success of the 
power industry may be due to more skillful regula- 
tion by the state commissions or to greater freedom 
from regulation; but the most important factor is 
probably the nature of the market in which the ser- 
vice is sold, and the skill with which it has been de- 
veloped. Certainly the marketing policies of the 
railroads and the power companies are as far apart 
as the poles. But whatever the cause, the stability 
of the electric power industry is an achievement which 
should be studied and imitated. It is a great contri- 
bution to the wealth of the nation. 
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INSULL HANDY-MAN. When a difficult 
civic odd-job arises in Chicago, someone 
is sure to say, ‘‘What about Gilchrist?” 
And John F. Gilchrist—vice president of 
Insull’s Commonwealth Edison Company, 
in charge of purchasing, stores, transpor- 
tation, and statistics—rarely refuses. It 
matters not that he already operates a 
coal railroad, several thousand trucks, and 
a chain of nine retail electric-appliance 
stores, and, meantime, sells stock to 
936,000 customers. Former office boy and 
meter reader, Gilchrist has worked all his 
life for one company, being now its oldest 
employee in point of length of service. 





U.S. EYE ON ASIA. In a prompter’s box 
overlooking the White House, Stanley K. 
Hornbeck, as chief of the Division of Far 
Eastern Affairs, Department of State, 
plays an unseen key role in shaping our 
course with China and Japan. Now chief 
adviser to Secretary of State Stimson, 
Hornbeck brought in 1928 to his present 
job the background of a Rhodes scholar, 
instructor in Chinese colleges, Harvard lec- 
turer, and author. Necessarily erudite, 
Hornbeck is also human. To Americans 
here, anxious about families in China’s 
invaded districts, he has recently ex- 
tended every facility of his department. 


No Brass Hats... . 
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BOSS-MAN. Relentlessly pushed, work 
proceeds 24 hours per day on the monu- 
mental $165,000,000 Hoover (Boulder Can- 
yon) Dam. Day or night, Charles A. Shea, 
director of construction, is apt to be found 
in corduroys somewhere on the lot. He 
takes whatever chances any of his 3,000 
men may be taking. Shea, who learned 
the contractor’s business with his father 
in Oregon, has built aqueducts, airports, 
sewers, ships, pipelines, highways, sea 
walls, factories, and tunnels, from Seat- 
tle to the Mexican border. The 720-foot 
high dam, called ‘‘a monument to engi- 
neering,”’ is the biggest job he has tackled. 
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They take no bows, wear no carnations, but at 











SURVEYS WASTE. One billion dollars 
is invested in superfluous filling stations 
in the United States, Glen B. Winship, 
New York analyst, concluded after a two- 
year study of gasoline marketing prob- 
lems. Ina town-by-town survey he found 
111,594 useless stations, or 71 per cent 
of the nation’s total. He also discovered 
that duplication of facilities is annually 
costing the petroleum industry $455,000,- 
000 (4 per cent on its investment) and the 
motoring public two cents on every gal- 
lon of gas it buys. Mr. Winship graduated 
into the oil business years ago from the 
financial editorship of the New York Press. 












































five o'clock they need—and don—fresh collars 


HOUSEWIFE’S FRIEND. When General 
Electric decided in 1927 to go into the re- 
frigerator business, T. K. Quinn, of the 
lamp department, was picked to head the 
new division, which soon materialized at 
Cleveland, where Quinn’s headquarters 
were, and now has some 25,000 people on 
its payroll. Quinn, who began as a fac- 
tory hand, has passed most of his 38 
years in Cleveland. He is now a vice 
president of the General Electric Company 
and chairman of its Appliance Sales Com- 
mittee, whose task is to electrify the 
home by means of special advertising 
campaigns and an easy-payment plan. 
























GRAND CENTRALIZER. Mayor of a self- 
contained, 12-acre city of 75,000 souls, 
through whose gates daily pass hundreds 
of trains and a quarter of a million people, 
James H. Hustis, Jr., manages New York’s 
$600,000,000 Grand Central terminal. In 
his spare time he looks after the New York 
Central building, a Colossus that straddles 
Park Avenue north of the terminal. The 
Central’s substations furnish steam and 
electricity to many offices, hotels, and 
apartments that stand on its leased 
ground between 42nd and 56th streets. 
Telephones in Hustis’ office buzz with 500 
reports, inquiries, and complaints daily. 
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Copper’s future depends largely on Africa and the attitude of world 
producers, while a proposed U. S. tariff law hangs in the balance 


mines in the United States had produced 

402,637 tons of copper for a new record in 
annual output in remote Northern Rho- 
desia an English prospector named William Collier, 
on lone safari, paused at a Bantu village in. the 
N’Dola district. There he observed the natives tak- 
ing like snuff a green powder which, they assured 
him, had great medicinal powers. Collier examined 
some of it, recognized it as pulverized malachite (a 
surface carbonate of copper), and asked where it came 
from. Telling was taboo, the natives replied, a trea- 
son punishable by death. 

Knowing the African weakness for a bribe, Collier 
spread out privately before one of the old men of 
the tribe a few bolts of lurid cotton prints. The old 
fellow capitulated. Go, he said, up the Luanshya 
until you come to a dambo, or wide spot in the river 
vallay. At the upper eastern end of the dambo is 
a horseshoe-shaped lane cut into the forest. The 
medicine lies there. 

Next day Collier proceeded up the Luanshya. 
Stopping at dusk to pitch camp, he spied a large roan 
antelope ideally suited to his need for fresh meat. 
The prospector stalked the buck upstream and shot 
it at the edge of a clearing. Stooping to shoulder 
his kill, Collier saw in the hoof-scarred ground out- 
croppings of malachite. Before dark fell he had 
located the shallow pits from which the Bantus dug 
their medicine. 

The following morning the prospector traced the 
outcrop and came upon the horseshoe lane described 


Ta: year 1905 was drawing to a close 


by the venal Bantu. Pegging locations on the south 
line of the shoe, Collier christened the lode the Roan 
Antelope; additional outcroppings on the northern 
limb of the shoe he called the Rietbok, similarly for 
an antelope killed near the spot. Continuing in 
phenomenal luck, Collier pushed farther north and 
on the same safari discovered the Bwana M’Kubwa 
outcrop, first of the Northern Rhodesian ore bodies 
to be developed. 

Collier was not, of course, the first to learn that 
Africa contained copper; David Livingstone reported 
in his Journals that the metal was bursting from the 
ground there. Both Cecil Rhodes and shrewd King 
Leopold II recognized the value of the Belgian Congo 
lodes and in 1892 formed an historic alliance. As a 
result, Rhodes’ protégé, Sir Robert Williams, has 
been the partner of the Belgian government for more 
than a quarter-century in developing both Katanga’s 
mines and a new outlet to the west coast, the recently 
completed Benguela Railway. Katanga, producing 
less than 1,000 tons in 1911, its first year in opera- 
tion, came forward slowly, but its 1930 output ex- 
ceeded 150,000 tons. 

Until 1905, the British somehow missed the rich 
copper veins that lie just across the Belgian Congo 
border in Northern Rhodesia and so affright American 
producers today. Even after their discovery by 
Collier these deposits lay fallow, due to the war and 
lack of capital, until 1922 when the Bwana M’Kubwa 
development got under way. It was only in 1951, 
however, that Rhodesian copper came into real pro- 
duction and into the pained American consciousness. 















BEGGAR'S COIN 


From worship of gods such as these— 
designed to keep out evil spirits bear- 
ing sickness and death—native African 
villagers go forth to work in the Union 
Minitre’s Katanga mines. Below— 
Wives of the miners in the Congo line 
up daily for company-provided rations. 


Principally responsible for its emergence 
are the Briton, Collier, and an American, 
Alfred Chester Beatty—both names more 
familiar to Rhodesians than to Americans. 
Collier, with perhaps the greatest individual 
copper find in history to his credit, now works 
at the N’Changa (Rainy Season) mine of the 
Rhokana Corporation, Ltd. Not long ago, in 
London, he ate lunch with Beatty, a Rho- 
kana director, and told him how he “bought” 
such vast copper deposits for a few bolts of 
calico, worth no more than £10 at most. 

“Don’t you think you paid too much?” re- 
marked the canny American. “‘You could 
now buy the stock of our mines for one half 
what the plant alone cost, getting the mine 
for nothing and a new plant at half price.” Oroe 

On the same terms of purchase may be 
had almost any company in this very sick and very 
sizeable industry, representing an investment in the 
United States alone of $410,000,000. 

Copper’s current difficulties in the main date from 
an egregious meddling with the law of supply and 
demand perpetrated in the spring of 1929 by Copper 
Exporters, Inc. This world-wide trade association, 
formed in 1926 under the mantle of the Webb—Pomer- 
ene Act, permitted American producers to control 
both their sales and prices so far as foreign buyers 
were concerned. In March, 1929, Copper Exporters 
artificially ‘“‘pegged” the export price of the metal 
at 18.3 cents per pound. The domestic price was 
thereupon established by fiat at 18 cents. These 
were the halcyon days of eight and six dollars divi- 
dends for Anaconda and Kennecott stockholders. 

The immediate results of this move were two: first, 
producers got out every pound of 18-cent copper 
possible; second, in April buyers went on a strike 
that, like a dam across the channel of trade, backed 
copper up on the producers. 

Economics was flouted until surplus stocks mounted, 





















































in the face of rapidly dwindling consumption, to a 
new peak of 600,000 tons. In April, 1930, the price 
peg was pulled and copper plunged four cents per 
pound in one day. Then began the rout that resulted 
in 6-cent copper early in 1932. 

No one knows definitely what surplus stocks amount 
to now. Last September leading American com- 
panies discontinued publication of these and related 
figures which for several years had been compiled 
and released by the American Bureau of Metal Sta- 
tistics, an organization maintained by copper, lead, 
and zinc producers. 

Also a mystery is the current world rate of con- 
sumption, although it is generally believed to have de- 
clined from the 1929 high of approximately 2,000,000 
tons to about 1,000,000 tons annually. At the latter 
level, surplus stocks on hand, it is estimated, would 
satisfy copper demands for the first nine months of 
1932 without a pound of new metal being mined. 
Therefore, even 20 per cent production is too much, 
tending to discourage price recovery by partially re- 
plenishing the great accumulation of copper on hand. 

Recognizing the development of a 
dangerous situation, world copper pro- 
ducers made desultory efforts at cur- 
tailment both in 1930 and in July, 
1931. It was not, however, until Oc- 
tober 22, 1931, that drastic moves 
were tried in a marathon conference 
that ended just three days before 
Christmas. From the beginning, Ka- 
tanga’s shrewd representatives, Fer- 
nand Pisart and Camille Gutt, proved 
obdurate, even in the face of U.S. and 
British threats of tariff action. First 
they sought a basic capacity rating of 
252,000 tons, or 99,000 tons more than 
Katanga had ever mined in a year; 
then the privilege of producing, but 
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with the promise of withholding from market, 33,000 
tons more than their allotted 26.5 per cent of capac- 
ity. They won the latter demand but neither the 
panicky American nor imperturbable British pro- 
ducers were willing to concede Katanga a “poten- 
tial”” of more than 216,000 tons yearly. ‘“‘Nous en 
avons assez,” exclaimed the Belgian bargainers, and, 
seceding dramatically from the conference, sailed for 
Europe on November 17. 

On November 25, Phelps Dodge, one of the big 
three of American producers, announced its resigna- 
tion from Copper Exporters, the better—some observ- 
ers said—to prosecute its fight against foreign copper. 
Next day the Belgians saw the light. But certainly, 
they cabled, a 216,000-ton “‘potential” will be agree- 
able. Negotiations promptly were resumed, Phelps 
Dodge came back into the fold that it really never 
left, and with the new year copper men hailed 26.5 
per cent as the Democrats of ’96 did 16-to-1. 

These magic incantations were equally illusive. 
The price of copper rallied briefly from 63 to 7} cents 
a pound, then dipped to a new low of 6 cents. De- 
mand fell off so much more sharply than had been 
expected that stocks reputedly increased during 
January and February at the rate of 25,000 tons per 
month. By March 1, when the 1932 cartel agree- 
ment was to have been finally signed, sealed, and de- 
livered, copper was again in chaos. 

Meanwhile, new conferences had been under way 
in New York since mid-February. The question was 
whether to reduce output to a lesser percentage or to 
abandon curtailment altogether and let the devil take 
the hindmost. A dozen days negotiations dragged, 
but in the end the American producers again pre- 
vailed. Katanga relinquished its right to produce 
an auxiliary 33,000 tons per year, and all parties 
agreed, effective April 1, to hold output to 20 per 
cent of the ‘‘potentials” already fixed. The effect 
of this pact is to restrict 1932 world production to 
approximately 780,000 tons, considerably less than 
the estimated year’s consumption. 

Producers, who at the time that 26.5 per cent was 
the new shibboleth mentioned 11 or 12 cents as a 
satisfactory price level, now would be grateful for a 
stable market the next several months at 9 or 10 cents 
a pound. 


II 
The world of copper parts neatly into three major 
and three minor subdivisions, somewhat as follows: 
(a) 1950 Mine (6) Est. Copper 


Production Reserves in Tons 


710,690 19,458,000 


Country 


United States 
South & Cen. 


America 


Africa 


595,887 
182,680 


54,550,000 
29,094,000 


1,289,257 


Canada 
Spain, India, & 
Australia 


All other 


151,833 5,128,000 


54,3500 


274,582 


512,000 


460,715 ———— 
World total 1,749,972 88,542,000 

(a) In tons from American Bureau of Metal Statistics. 

(6) By Col. Percy FE. Barbour, a mining engineer who is 
secretary of the Mining and Metallurgical Society of America. 
Unreported but existing deposits will increase U. S. reserves to 
more than 30,000,000 tons, Colonel Barbour believes. 


WORLD'S WORK for MAY 


Of this total, 62 per cent (54,000,000 tons repre- 
senting the combined resources of North and South 
America) is controlled by a handful of American com- 
panies, more than two thirds of it belonging to the 
U. S. copper triumvirate of Anaconda, Kennecott, 
and Phelps Dodge. Add to this the American in- 
terest in Africa’s reserves, ranging from 25 up to 
40 per cent, and it is obvious that the U. S. dollar 
controls approximately 75 per cent of the world’s 
supply of copper, 22 per cent of which resides in 
American soil. 

(Expressed in banking terms, the copper cosmos is 
partitioned between the Guggenheim family, J. P. 
Morgan & Company, Rockefeller—National City Bank, 
American Metal-Beatty, the Dodge interests, W. A. 
Clark estate, the Rothschilds, the Belgian govern- 


ment, and a few affiliated capitalists. 


World's Cheapest Labor 


Most of the ore mined in this country is of relatively 
low copper content, yielding an average of 1.4 per 
cent, or 28 pounds of copper to the ton of ore handled. 
Wages are, despite recent reductions, the highest 
paid to mine workers anywhere in the world. Con- 
ditions in South America differ, wages being only 42 
per cent of the American scale and average content 
of ore about 2.5 per cent, or 50 pounds of copper per 
ton. In Africa ore is richer than anywhere else, rang- 
ing from 3.5 per cent in Rhodesia to 6.5 per cent in 
the Congo and averaging perhaps 4.5 per cent, or 90 
pounds, to the ton. There is no labor on the copper 
globe so cheap as that of Africa, nor so inefficient. 

The principal mines of Africa, their estimated an- 
nual capacity in tons, and their reserves are: 


CONGO——BELGIAN CONTROLLED 


Reserves 
5,512,000 


Capacity 
220,000 


Union Miniére du 


Haut Katanga 


NORTHERN RHODESIA——ANGLO-AMERICAN CONTROLLED 
Rhokana Mines, Ltd. 150,000 11,788,500 
Roan Antelope 75,000 3,672,000 
Mufulira 67,000 6,646,000 
27,618,500 


African total 512,000 


Katanga, as already related, owes its development 
to Rhodes, Leopold II, and Sir Robert Williams. It 
is the gusher among copper mines, hard to curtail 
because it represents the heart of Belgium’s colonial 
enterprise in Africa. Thus prestige-burdened, Kat- 
anga must produce steadily, Belgians feel, whether 
copper be 6 or 16 cents per pound. Hence the obdur- 
acy of Messieurs Pisart and Gutt. Its actual pro- 
duction costs are concealed in operating statements 
that reflect the results of all of Union Miniére’s di- 
verse activities—the mining of cobalt, radium, and 
tin as well as copper, distribution of forest and farm 
products, electricity, coal, and sulphuric acid, and 
the operation of railroads and river steamers. 

Rhodesian copper’s new era dates from 1922 when 
Preston K. Horner, an American mining engineer 
who had served as general manager of the Union 
Miniére, reached the conclusion that the Zambesi 
watershed had never been adequately prospected. 
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The flash, flash, flash of shining metal sheets which the eye catches in watching this 


operation makes it one of the most impressive to be seen in a rolling mill. 


A given sheet 


goes through the machine many times, the big wheel at the right being turned gradually 
to reduce the space between rollers and thin the copper to the required dimensions. 


To undertake the work, Horner, who had influential 
friends in both London and New York, formed a 
syndicate styled Copper Ventures, Ltd., in which he 
and four others—one of them the A. Chester Beatty 
with whom Prospector Collier recently lunched—held 


a half interest. The remainder of the capital was 
subscribed by Minerals Separation, Ltd., a London 
mining group. 

One of the syndicate’s first acts.was to purchase 
the N’Kana mine and its accompanying concession 
to 2,000 square miles of land. Copper Ventures 
promptly began development of N’Kana but leased 
the remainder of its concession to Beatty. 

Meanwhile, Horner prospected the lower section 
of Northern Rhodesia and, failing to find copper in 


paying quantities, moved northward. The nearer 
to the Congo frontier he went the better became the 
omens. Quickly Horner, Beatty, the Minerals Sep- 
aration group, and Mr. (now Sir) Edmund Davis 
chartered Rhodesian Congo Border Concessions, Ltd., 
and obtained a special grant to prospect 55,000 addi- 
tional square miles. The two concessions, N’Kana 
and Rhodesian Congo Border, form the basis of the 
greater part of the present Rhodesian development 
which is in the hands of two groups. These, for sake 
of brevity, may be termed the Rhokana and Beatty. 

The Rhokana Corporation, Ltd., which last year 
absorbed the Congo Border Concession, Bwana 
M’Kubwa, N’Kana and N’Changa mines, is con- 
trolled by a holding company known as Rhodesian 
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Courtesy Engineering and Mining Journal 


Anglo-American, Ltd. This is another name for 
J. P. Morgan & Company, the British South Africa 
Company (chartered by the Crown to develop Rho- 
desia), and a group of four or five London metal men. 
The dominant interest in Anglo-American is believed 
to be Morgan’s. 

Roan Antelope, the first Rhodesian major pro- 
ducer, is controlled by the American Metal Company, 
Ltd., an American concern whose shares, listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange, are widely held in this 
country. An important interest in American Metal 
is held by Canadian Selection Company, Ltd., con- 
trolled by Chester Beatty. 

Shares of Mufulira, the third and newest Rhodesian 
mine, are owned by Rhodesian Selection Trust, Rho- 
kana, and the British South Africa Company which 
have holdings of about 60, 30, and 10 per cent, re- 
spectively. Thus, Roan Antelope and Mufulira are 
partially in the same portfolio, that of the American 
Metal-Beatty alliance. é; 


In the Copper Picture 


Easily the most important figure in Rhodesian 
copper today is Beatty, chairman of the Roan An- 
telope and Mufulira boards and a director of Rho- 
kana. Born in New York fifty-seven years ago and 
educated at the Columbia School of Mines, he trekked 
over Mexico, Alaska, and Siberia in search of copper 
before joining the Utah Copper Company as con- 
sulting engineer. Removing to London in 1910 he 
became interested in African copper. Beatty recently 
segregated the African portion of his metal interests 
and exchanged it for shares of American Metal. 

A collector of ancient Oriental manuscripts, he 
views the copper crisis with scholarly detachment, 
his equanimity enhanced by a production cost of five 
cents a pound for the Roan Antelope mine. 

Two factors enable it to do this: the high-grade ore 
already mentioned and low-grade labor. Agents 
scour the sparsely populated ridges of Rhodesia, 
round up the carefree Bantus, and indenture them 
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for terms ranging from one month to two 
years. The Bantus and their wives there- 
upon move into a company village of grass 
huts and begin to line up at the commissary 
for rations. The Rhodesian government fixes 
a minimum issue which includes rice, kaffir 
corn, mealie meal, beans, meat, fresh vege- 
tables, salt, and peanuts—one pound shelled 
a week. 

The Bantu’s cash wage ranges, according 
to skill, from 19 to 58 cents a day which, 
with his board, represents a labor unit cost 
to the company of from 35 to 75 cents daily. 
The Rhodesian tribesman is much richer than 
his cousin in the Congo whom the Belgians pay 
only 5.5 to 35 cents a day cash, and keep. In 
return for such wages, each Katanga miner 
gets out an average of 1,234 pounds of ore 
a day, as compared with 9,500 pounds of ore 
daily for the average U. S. miner! 

It is the competition of free, white, Ameri- 
can workers with such labor (and of U. S. 
mines with such rich ore) that gives the 
one hundred per cent American copper man 
the shakes. He tells his congressman: (1) That 
foreign operating costs are much lower than the 
domestic and will determine the price of copper 
in the future; (2) That foreign productive capacity 
is moving ahead of foreign consumption so fast 
that the U. S. cannot expect to hold its export 
markets for unfabricated copper; and, (3) That we 
may therefore expect in the next decade a tidal wave 
of cheap foreign copper against which we had best 
now erect a strong tariff barrier. 
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BEGGAR'S COIN 


Consequently, there are pending in Con- 
gress several measures providing for a levy 
of 5 cents per pound on copper imports. 
Active in support of this legislation is the 
delegation from Arizona, a state that an- 
nually produces about one half of all the 
copper mined in this country. Copper not 
only supports over one third of Arizona’s 
population but, directly and indirectly, pays 
more than one half of the state’s taxes. 
To Arizona, curtailment and shut-downs 
mean state-wide disaster. Seriously con- 
cerned also are Utah, Montana, and Michi- 
gan, next in rank as copper producers. 


Hue and Cry for a Tariff 


It matters not that tariffs have failed to 
help steel, lead, zinc, wheat, or numerous 
other commodities; the cry goes up for an 
impost. It probably won’t hurt and it may 
help, domestic copper men argue. They 
neglect to consider that a U. S. tariff might 
provoke retaliation, expatriate American 
plants, and no doubt effectually bar much of the 
imported ore that keeps refineries on our Eastern 
seaboard busy. Nor does the fact that the United 
States from 1883 to 1894 had a tariff on copper and 
abandoned it carry much weight. 

No longer ago than 1916, tariff proponents point 
out, mines of the United States supplied 963,925 tons, 
or 64.4 per cent of the world’s copper output. From 
1910 to 1928 only twice (1921-1922), and then as 
a result of premeditated curtailment, did the domestic 
proportion of annual world copper production drop 
below 50 per cent. But in 1928 the U. S. percentage 
slipped to 48.4. In 1930 it had shrunk to 39.7, re- 
flecting an increase of 74 per cent in foreign produc- 
tion from 1917 to 1929, during which period domestic 
output gained only 6 per cent. Africa’s headlong 
rush into production has carried it from fifth to 
second place among foreign producers in less than 
five years. ; 

Insisting that the U. S. has lost control over ex- 
port markets and world prices, tariff proponents 
carry their debate into the field of comparative pro- 
duction costs. It is a matter on which few experts 
agree, even with the findings of the United States 
Tariff Commission which was instructed in Febru- 
ary, 1931, to prepare a report on the subject. Ac- 
cording to this report, completed last December, 
domestic costs in the specimen year 1928 exceeded 
foreign costs by a little less than 2 cents a pound, 
including transportation of foreign metal to the 
United States. The Commission offered as one of its 
exhibits: 


Underground, things look much the 
same, whether in the Congo or Mon- 
tana. In the two scenes above, miners 
are at work with drill and pneumatic 
Pick; the picture at left (taken at 
Butte) shows a set of fuses in place. 
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A comparison of the cost of production of refined copper from 
domestic ores with the cost of production of blister copper in 


foreign countries plus the cost of refining such blister in the 


United States, 1928: 
(In cents per pound of recoverable copper) 


Including Without 
ITEM depletion depletion 
e interest or interest 
DOMESTIC costs: Costs of refined copper 
per pound of recoverable content in all 
ore mined. 
Mining, including freight outwards 
Concentrating, including freight outwards 
Smelting 
Transportation of blister to refineries 


Refining 





Total cost of refined copper produced 
from domestic ores 


FOREIGN costs: Costs of blister made in 
foreign countries with refining in U. S. 


Mining, including, freight outwards 
Concentration, including freight outwards 
Smelting 

Transportation to the U. S. 

Cost of refining in the U. S. 





Total cost of refined copper 








Excess of domestic over foreign cost 


The tariff inquiry was not solely concerned, how- 
ever, with foreign copper refined in this country, 
although foreign ores account for 27 per cent of the 
annual intake of our refineries. If, the commission 
reported, copper mined, smelted, and refined abroad 
and then transported to the United States were 
considered, the excess of domestic over foreign costs 
would increase by about one half cent a pound. 

Two bases of computing costs—with and without 
allowance for depletion and interest—were necessi- 
tated by the variation in accounting for tax purposes 
here and abroad. In the U.S. substantial deductions 
are permitted mining companies as a charge against 
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depletion of a wasting asset; foreign gov- 
ernments allow no such deductions. 

The actual differential between domestic 
and foreign costs, therefore, may be regarded 
as a fraction under 1 cent per pound before 
depletion and interest and slightly less than 
2 cents per pound after such charges. 

Facing such a handicap in a contest for 
the home market, domestic producers see a 
tariff as their only salvation. Copper inter- 
nationalists, on the other hand, having or- 
dered their business differently, believe that 
the metal should come from the cheapest 
possible source, wherever it may be. Of 
the same opinion, though inarticulate, are 
the mass of American consumers who already 
are enjoying a field day at the expense of . 
commodity prices and producers. 

Between strictly domestic mining inter- 
ests and those having metal reserves either 
wholly outside of the United States or situ- 
ated both here and abroad, the tariff has 
drawn the issue clearly but with less acri- 
mony than might be expected. Actively in 
favor of the tariff are Phelps Dodge, Calumet & Hecla, 
Miami Copper, Shattuck Denn, Consolidated Mines, 
Tennessee Copper, and a number of smaller units 
including all of the “lake companies” operating in 
and around Michigan. ‘On the fence” are Newmont, 


Bad 





Von Behr from Nesmith 


Courtesy Nichols Copper Company 
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United Verde, Verde Extension, and Kennecott— 
the last despite the fact that approximately 30 per 
cent of its ore reserves are outside of the United 
States. Opposed to the tariff stand only the two 
large international producers, American Metal and 
Anaconda. 

American Metal paradoxically mines no 
American ore, while Anaconda’s deposits are 
about 40 per cent domestic and 60 per cent 
foreign. Notwithstanding its huge reserves 
in Chile, Anaconda ultimately may line up 
unopposed to, or even supporting, a tariff. 
Certainly no American, in the recent con- 
ferences to effect stricter world curtailment, 
used the tariff threat more direfully than 
did Cornelius F. Kelley, president of Ana- 
conda, when aroused. With or without 
Anaconda’s influence, however, domestic 
interests feel fairly confident that they will 
obtain a duty. Should they fail, two pos- 
sibilities confront the U. S. industry: either 
world consumption of copper, and its price, 
must rise or some high-cost domestic mines 
will be shut down indefinitely. 


Ill 


Prospects for copper’s redemption by a 
sharp increase in consumption appear neg- 
ligible. The statistics are stacked against 
it. By five-year periods from 1861 to 1925, 
the average rate of increase in the world’s 
use of copper was 33.56 per cent, or an 


The last smelting operation. Liquid 
copper from the converter floor (see 
page 35) is further refined in a rever- 
beratory furnace, then poured into 
molds attached to a chain conveyor 
which shape the metal into anodes for 
use in the next (electrolytic) process. 
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In the electrolytic bath, copper is gradually dissolved 
from the anodes and deposited on the “starting sheets” 
which are immersed between them. It takes about 
twenty-four hours to achieve the transfer; whereupon 
the starting sheets are hung upon racks, as here, and 
stripped. Each yields two sheets of refined copper 
1/16 of an inch thick and some three feet square. 


average annual gain of 6.71 per cent. In the demi- 
decade 1925-1930, however, consumption not only 
failed to gain but at the end of the period showed 
an actual loss of more than 10 per cent. Copper 
is now in the grip of the reaction to be expected 
eventually in any chart line. Barring unforeseen 
and spectacular developments, consumption will be 
slow to equal its 1929 high of about 2,000,000 tons. 
It has been demonstrated repeatedly that low prices 
do not materially stimulate it. 

Of the principal domestic consumers none gives 
indications of substantially expanding requirements. 
The order of their importance to copper producers, 
based on 1930 consumption, is: 





Per cent of 

Industry Tons Consumed U.S. Total 

Consumption 
Electrical manufactures 221,000 23.11 
Light and power lines 130,000 13.59 
Telephone and telegraph 122,000 12.76 
Other wire 93,700 9.80 
Automobiles 86,900 9.08 
Other uses 80,050 8.42 
Manufactures for export 71,100 7.43 
Castings 55,400 5.79 
Building 50,000 5.23 
Refrigerators 15,000 1.57 
Radio receivers 13,000 1.36 
Wire cloth 9,200 .96 
Railway equipment 8,600 .90 
956,150 100.00 


The electrical industry which, as the first three per- 
centages above show, ac- 
counts for almost half of our 
copper consumption, is lag- 
ging. Public utility, as well 
as railroad, new financing 
for expansion or improve- 
ments is well nigh impossi- 
ble to any but the strongest 
systems. The short-term out- 
look for increased demand 
from major users of copper, 


Flames that change from yel- 
low through orange and red 
to blue belch from these 
immense brick-lined convert- 
ers, each filled with 65 
tons of molten matte. At 
the end of three hours 
the slag iron is poured off; 
two hours later the resi- 
due of metallic copper is 
ready for the refining fur- 
nace (see caption, page 34). 
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therefore, is dark, although a swift change in credit 
conditions could brighten prospects considerably. 

Continuous, intelligent, and successful efforts are 
being made by the Copper & Brass Research Asso- 
ciation to stimulate the use of copper and its alloys. 
Converts to brass plumbing have increased recently 
at the rate of about 50 per cent a year, while ornamen- 
tal bronze has been urged on builders in myriad forms. 
Construction, however, is a lesser outlet, requiring 
only a little more than 5 per cent of U.S. copper 
annually. 

Of consumption the most favorable thing that 
may be said is that there are virtually no inventories 
outside of the hands of producers. But, when busi- 
ness revives consumers doubtless will resume carry- 
ing their normal stocks of approximately 100,000 tons 
of refined metal. Consequently, it is safe to assume 
that buying should come, when finally it does, in a 
fairly substantial wave. 


Wanted—A Silver Lining! 


Whether 20 per cent curtailment can rejuvenate the 
industry or a complete shutdown must come, neither 
the industry nor its stockholders knows. Some 
authorities, however, have urged abandonment of 
artificial stabilization measures, citing their ineffi- 
cacy as applied to rubber, sugar, oil, cotton, wheat, 
and other commodities. Their only barometer of 
curtailment’s success is price which, thus far, has 
not been encouraging. After rallying to 7.25 cents 
on news of the 26.5 per cent plan, copper sank to 6 
cents; the price firmed slightly on adoption of the 
20 per cent agreement but still appeared tethered 
fractionally above 6 cents. Certainly 6-cent copper 
means no dividends, nor in many cases even a chance 
to earn fixed charges. 

Producers, viewing this quotation for copper cost- 
ing 13 cents to make, console themselves as do those 
who two years ago paid 75 for Anaconda, since sell- 
ing at 10. Well, they sigh, it can’t go much lower. 





Courtesy Anaconda Copper Mining Company 
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Reorganizing Washington 





A Pocket Guide to the Government’s Multiple Bureaus, With 
Suggested Rearrangements That Would Cut Both Costs and Red Tape 











Keep 

Public Debt Service. Man- 
ages the sinking fund 

Bureau of Customs. Col- 
lects the tariffs 

Internal Revenue Service. 
Collects taxes on tobacco, 
dues, etc. 

Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency. Supervises national 
banks 

Bureau of the Mint 

Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing. Prints paper 
money, bonds, etc. 

Treasurer of the U.S. Han- 
dles public moneys 

Federal Farm Loan Board. 
Administers Farm Loan Act 

Bureau of the Budget. 
Sends the government’s bills 
to Congress 


Shift 


Public Health Service. Mis- 
placed in the Treasury. Be- 
longs in proposed Depart- 
ment of Public Health 

Coast Guard. Belongs in the 
Navy Department 

Secret Service Division. Be- 
longs in the Department of 
Justice 

Bureau of Narcotics. Ad- 
ministers the Drug Act. 
Belongs in the Department 
of Justice 

Supervising Architect’s Of- 
fice. Oversees construction 
work. Belongs in proposed 
Department of Public Works 

Bureau of Industrial Al- 
cohol. Belongs with the 
Prohibition Bureau in the 
Department of Justice 


Add 


General Accounting Office 
(now independent). Checks 
the government’s books 

Bureau of Efficiency (now in- 
dependent). Studies govern- 
mental efficiency, or lack of it. 
Should be combined with the 
Budget Bureau (see above) 


(3) TREASURY (A) 





$1,020,712,984 


44,799,100 


61,269,000 


2,917,183 
1,731,920 


6,700,000 
1,178,946 
1,020,000 


191,000 


12,119,261 
32,981,092 


717,559 


1,708,528 


88,795,150 


5,039,420 


4,297,620 


200,27 











Keep 


Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics. Advises farmers 
on marketing 

Grain Futures Administra- 
tion. Supervises the wheat 
pits 

Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try. Develops the livestock 
industry 

Bureau of Dairy Industry. 
Similar service for the dairies 

Bureau of Plant Industry. 
<radicates plant diseases 

Office of Experiment Sta- 


tions. Coodperates with 
state bureaus 
Extension Service. Carries 


on demonstration work 

Bureau of Chemistry and 
Soils. Technical research in- 
to fertilizers 

Plant Quarantine Admin- 
istration. Regulates inter- 
state shipments 

Bureau of Entomology. 
Makes war on the boll weevil, 
etc. 

Bureau of Biological Sur- 
vey. Studies animal life 

Bureau of Home Econom- 
ics. Household hints for the 
farmer’s wife 


Shift 


Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration. Enforces the Pure 
Food Law. Belongs in pro- 
posed Department of Public 
Health 

Forest Service. Belongs in 
proposed Department of Pub- 
lic Works 

Weather Bureau. General 
research. Belongs in pro- 
posed Department of Educa- 
tion and Science 

Bureau of Public Roads. 
An engineering bureau. Be- 
longs in proposed Depart- 
ment of Public Works 


Add 


Federal Farm Board (now 
independent) 


(%) AGRICULTURE (%) 





7,191,136 


221,480 


16,041,695 
796,990 
9,839,238 


4,756,410 
10,466,496 


1,947,201 


3,747,920 


2,863,740 


2,229,170 


246,700 


1,810,228 


13,084,620 


4,497,720 


125,179,940 


101,900,000 
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oe 
pK Pc 
€ commerce & 2) «INTERIOR (3 
ie Keep Spends 
4 Keep cs «OCB “a © epee General Land Office. Man- 
Aeronautics —— ae ages land owned by the U.S. $ 1,446,400 
censes aircraft and develops _ Nese Park arate 
gt P $10,362,300 Supervises Yellowstone, Yo- 
Radio Division. Supervises arehe ete. 9.580.250 
B ig . d 616,700 Bureau of Indian Affairs. 
pes i C — Pr As legal guardian of the ab- 
omestic Commerce. Fro- ee origines (those in Alaska ex- 
motes and develops trade 5,334,120 cepted), it has charge of their 
= , ey meal Administers 5 986 759 education, their property, 
B the pa ” Ovi ie Dy, 69 and their general welfare 25,809,497 
——— © — mao iss iii ani Geological Survey. Surveys 
tigates safety devices, etc. _ 2,278,765 public lands; is currently en- 
Bureau of Fisheries. De- ’ Cees gaged in a comprehensive 
velops the fishing industry 2,905,504 mapping program that covers 
Coast and Geodetic Survey. Pare both geologic and _ topo- 
Publishes navigational charts 3,075,933 graphic features 3 141.740 
Bureau of Navigation. Li- , lial 
censes vessels and collects fees 499,280 Shift 
Steamboat Inspection Ser- Bureau of Education. Be- 
vice. Administers safety laws 1,395,120 longs in proposed Department 
Bureau of Lighthouses. of Education and Science 3,060,000 


Lights the beacons for the 
mariner 


Shift 
Bureau of the Census. 
General research. Belongs 


in proposed Department of 

Education and Science 
Bureau of Standards. 

General research. Belongs 


12,082,410 


6,270,580 


Reclamation Service. 
Manages irrigation projects. 
Belongs in proposed Depart- 
ment of Public Works 

Institutional Service. 
Manages various hospitals, 
institutes, etc. Belongs in 
proposed Department of 
Public Health 


22,071,000 


3,792,248 











in proposed Depa rtment of a wie Power Commission 
Education and Science 2,874,570 (now independent). Issues 
Add licenses for hydroelectric 

‘ development 318,470 
Hydrographic Office (now Protecting Interest of the 
Navy) 144,500 U. S. in Oil (now indepen- 

Shipping Board (now inde- dent) 60.000 
pendent) ’ 37,406,000 Federal Oil Conservation 
National Advisory Com- Board (now independent) 20,000 

mittee for Aeronautics ; U. S. Geographic Board 

(now independent) =— 1,051,070 “(now independent). Federal 
Federal Radio Commission af authority on geographical 

(now independent) 465,380 names 10,678 

@ Post oFrice & © stae @Q 

Keep Spends Keep : Spends 
Transportation Service. ” Home , Office. , Determines . ” 

Manages rail, air, and sea questions of policy $ 2,502,118 

services, and pays. costs of Foreign Service. _ Includes 

transportation $ 240,253,196 the diplomatic and consular : 
Maintenance of Post Of- corps in 64 foreign nations 14,068,318 

fices. Pays postmasters, International Commissions. 

clerks, and carriers; also foots Thirty-seven of them, han- 

the bill for rent, light, and dling everything from war 

fuel, and such incidentals as claims to copyrights and ai 

carfare and bicycle allowance 453,704,450 armaments to sanitation 1,685,387 
re a In- Add 

cludes rural free delivery, . —_ 

pneumatic tube service, etc. 144,042,354 oe ae 








(now War) 


85,413 
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JUSTICE € lasor @ 
Keep Spends Keep Spends 
Bureau of Investigation $ 2,978,520 Bureau of Labor Statistics $ 580,480 
Bureau’ of Prohibition. Employment Service 883,780 
Enforces (or attempts to en- Women’s Bureau 179,900 
force) the Volstead Act 11,369,500 Children’s Bureau 395,500 
Shift Shift 
, ; Bureau of Immigration. Ad- 
Bureau of Prisons. Social ministers immigration laws 
nergy ema and Chines exclusion at 
se - . — Legal work, which belongs 
Public Health 14,028,333 in Department of Justice 10,934,160 
Add Bureau of Naturalization. 
; a Legal work. Belongs in the 
Bureau of Narcotics (now eae se Department of Justice 1,158,020 
Treasury) 1,708,528 
Secret Service Division (now Add 
Treasury) 717,559 Employees’ Compensation 
Bureau of Industrial Alco- Service (now independent). 
hol (now Treasury) 5,039,420 Administers federal compen- 
Bureau of Immigration (now sation laws 4,730,980 
Labor) 10,934,160 Bureau of Mediation (now 
Bureau of Naturalization independent). Settles rail- 
(now Labor) 1,158,020 way disputes 188,185 
@ war @ @ nw @ 
Keep Spends Keep Spends 
General Staff $ 436,927 Office of Naval Operations $ 73,760 
Adjutant General’s Office 1,577,041 Bureau of Yards and Docks 21,328,816 
Inspector General’s Office 28,345 Bureau of Ordnance 12,930,585 
Judge Advocate General’s Bureau of Construction and 
Office 114.149 Repair 18,057,500 
Quartermaster Corps 92,191,461 Bureau of Engineering 19,472,805 
Finance Bureau (includes Bureau of Medicine and Sur- 
army pay) 137,112,013 gery 3,155,000 
Medical Department 1,653,462 Bureau of Supplies and Ac- 
Ordnance Bureau 10,891,483 counts 173,304,901 
Signal Corps 3,195,349 Bureau of Aeronautics 31,145,000 
Air Corps 31,715,740 Marine Corps 25,375,127 
Militia Bureau 33,058,946 Bureau of Navigation. Has 
Chemical Warfare Service 1,304,528 charge of the Navy’s per- 
sonnel, but also includes the 
Shift two sub-bureaus listed below, 
Office, Chief of Engineers. which, under a rational sys- 
Supervises waterpower proj- tem of classification, belong - 
ects, builds roads, etc. Be- elsewhere 7,358,404 
pe = proposed Public Shift 
forks Department 1,164,350 ° 
Rivers it Doles Board. Hydrographic — Pre- 
Develops waterways. Also Eould is ite ame = 
belongs in proposed Depart- Cc or q ‘Gea ti ws — 
ment of Public Works 96,654,740 f th D. wraecnneneg f + hn 
Bureau of Insular Affairs. = ’ iS pes Se Naa 144.500 
Governs the Philippines and Naval Obe ‘ A “a 
Porto Rico. Belongs in the pose sea 1 
State Department 85,413 time signals and astronom- 
Add ag observations. Belongs 
, , in the proposed Department 
A pooncuetsiag Pa 5 Og ec of Education and Science 92,500 
independent). | Commemo- Add 
rates the A. E. F. in Europe 304,250 Coast Guard (now Treasury) 32,981,092 
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PROPOSED NEW DEPARTMENTS 





Office of the Chief of En- 











PUBLIC WORKS €@ 





PUBLIC HEALTH 


Public Health Service (now 























gineers (now War) $ 1,164,350 Treasury) 12,119,261 
Rivers and Harbors Board Food and Drug Adminis- 
(now War) 96.654.740 tration (now Agriculture) 1,810,228 
Supervising Architect’s Of- Bureau of Prisons (now 
fice (now Treasury) 88,795,150 Justice) 14,028,333 
Forest Service (now Agri- Institutional Service (now 
culture) 13,084,620 Interior) 3,792,248 
Bureau of Public Roads (now 
Agriculture) 125,179,940 
Reclamation Service (now In- 
terior) 22,071,000 
Public Buildings and Parks 
(now independent). Main- EDUCATION 
tenance, operation, and care, CD 
throughout the District of AND SCIENCE 
Columbia 5,793,617 y 
Capital Park and Planning Bureau of Education (now 
Commission (now indepen- Interior) 3,060,000 
dent). Supervises develop- Board for Vocational Edu- - 
ment of parks, parkways, and cation (now independent) 10,085,980 
playgrounds in the national Bureau of the Census (now _ 
capital 4,000,000 Commerce) 6,270,580 
Supreme Court Building Bureau of Standards (now 
Commission (now indepen- _Commerce) 2,874,570 
dent) 3,750,000 Naval Observatory (now ' 
Arlington Memorial Bridge Navy) : 92,500 
Commission (now indepen- Weather Bureau (now Agri- . 
dent) 1,000,000 culture) 4,497,720 
Peste Rican Relief Com- Smithsonian Institution 
mission (now independent). (now independent). Includes 
Set up following the hurri- : the National Museum, etc. 1,215,424 
cane of September, 1928 1,000,000 George Washington 
George Rogers Clark Com- Bicentennial Commission P 
mission (now independent) 800,000 _ (now independent) 5: 338,195 
Public Buildings Commis- Commission of Fine Arts _ 
sion (now independent) 125,000 (now independent) 9,775 
Keep Spends 
Veterans’ Administration. Administers hospitals, pensions, etc. $947,439,878 
Interstate Commerce Commission. Regulates the railways 11,912,473 


Federal Trade Commission. 


ments), which spend a total of 
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Semi-judicial agency: regulates business, but its orders 


are subject to review by the circuit court of appeals and the Supreme Court. 


24 Other Bodies Now Independent (re-allocated as shown among the various depart- 


1,761,766 


Civil Service Commission. Administers the civil service laws 1,658,342 
Federal Reserve Board. Administers the Federal Reserve Act 1,609,200 
Tariff Commission. Semi-judicial agency: administers the flexible provisions of the law 1,240,000 
Board of Tax Appeals. Functions as a court, under the immediate direction of the 
President; hearings are held in Washington and elsewhere 653,640 
Shift 
Personnel Classification Board. Should be combined with the Civil Service Commis- 
sion (see above) 218,850 


179,070,894 
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“Riding” the Rails 


Clever transportation experts, with the help of the |. C. C., get four 


million dollars in unjustifiable rebates from the railroads annually 


on the outskirts of a Southern town. The rail 

siding leading to an unloading platform clearly 
had not been constructed in contemplation of the 
present business. Two Negroes were leisurely un- 
loading bales of filthy burlap. They were humming an 
old Southern melody and pausing—frequently—to dis- 
cuss ways and means of dragging out particular bales. 

“Hello, is Mr. Fineburg in?” 

The unannounced disturber of the peace was a 
dapper, shrewd-looking, middle-aged man. He 
handed his card to Mr. Fineburg. “John Howard 
Maclean, Esq., Traffic Expert.” 

Mr. Fineburg had started out as a rag dealer in a 
large Southern city. Now his agents covered a terri- 
tory within a radius of two hundred and fifty miles 
and purchased old, uncleaned burlap bags originally 
used as containers for fertilizer and feed. The price 
paid ranged from five to thirty dollars a ton, depend- 
ing on the sophistication of the seller. Fineburg 
cleaned the material and used it in the manufacture 
of a low grade of cotton-bale covering. 

The visitor wasted no time in disclosing his mission. 
He was convinced, so he stated, that Mr. Fineburg 
had at some time or other during the past two years 
paid freight bills which were unreasonable, prejudicial, 
unduly discriminatory, unduly preferential to his 
competitors, illegal, inequitable, and excessive. This 
was news to Fineburg, but he was willing to admit 
anything which would bring cash to his coffers. 


Self-Styled Traffic Experts 


Mr. Maclean, after expanding on his own qualifica- 
tions as a traffic expert, asserted that his trained 
eye could detect errors which might have been made 
by the railroads in billing Fineburg. If he could ex- 
amine the freight bills for the past two years, he might 
make discoveries which would prove of advantage to 
both. 

The bookkeeper was instructed to extend every 
courtesy to Mr. Maclean. Two days later the expert 
again sat down with the shipper. He held a sheaf 
of receipted bills covering the shipment of three car- 
loads of material in 1927 and four in 1928, from points 
in adjoining states. Then Maclean talked business: 
Would Mr. Fineburg sell him these bills and give him 
power of attorney to bring suit before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission? How much? Oh, they 
were not worth very much. Really, hardly worth 
the trouble; but he would give Mr. Fineburg one hun- 
dred dollars. After some bargaining it was agreed 


|’ WAS a dimly lighted, sorry-looking structure 


that Mr. Maclean would act on behalf of the shipper 
and accept a contingent fee consisting of 40 per cent 
of any amount recovered from the railroads. 

The case was brought before the I. C. C. in the 
spring of 1929. The issue was comparatively simple 
and clear cut: Should the material in question be 
classified as used burlap bags and charged the used- 
bag rates, or should it be placed under the classifica- 
tion of rags? The Commission, after reference to a 
number of previous cases, decided that rags were 
textile material which could not be restored to its 
original use, while used bags, on the other hand, did 
admit of such restoration. 


When “Bags” Are “Rags” 


The Commission found: ‘‘That the rates on old, 
worn-out bags having no greater value than for con- 
version into secondhand cotton-bale covering, in 
carloads, were, are, and for the future will be, un- 
reasonable . . . that they [Mr. Fineburg] are entitled 
to reparation with interest.” In due course Mr. 
Fineburg received a check for $358.40, of which he 
gave Mr. Maclean $143.26. 

As a particular item this sum will not cause affected 
carriers to plunge at once into a state of insolvency, 
but “riding” the rails by traffic experts has in the 
aggregate reached the dimensions of a major racket. 
During the eleven-year period 1920-1930 the average 
annual reparations bill of railroads has exceeded 
four million dollars. 

We have cited but one case, with a trifling amount 
involved. Some of the claims reach startling propor- 
tions. Some time ago a special traffic practitioner 
representing a large oil company in the Southwest ap- 
peared before the Commission with the customary 
allegation that a carrier had charged his client rates 
that were excessive, unreasonable, unduly prejudicial, 
and so on.. The circumstances were sufficiently 
suspicious to induce one of the Commissioners to 
examine the case more carefully. The claim in itself 
was of modest proportions, but back of this trial 
horse were found more than a hundred other parties 
who were prepared to capitalize a favorablé decision 
and step in with similar claims which would have ex- 
ceeded fourteen million dollars. It was such a pal- 
pable attempt to exploit an inconsequential discrep- 
ancy in-the rate structure, and the amount involved 
was so great, that the Commission emphatically 
turned thumbs down. 

The outward facts fail to reveal the gravity of the 
situation. An annual levy of four million dollars upon 
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“RIDING’’ THE RAILS 


the income of the carriers, partly justified but largely 
parasitic, might conceivably be absorbed over a period 
of years without serious injury. The stated sum does 
not measure the loss to the carriers. Every time the 
Commission decides that peanut shells in bags, or shoe 
leather, or vegetable parchment, or canned grape- 
fruit juice has been overcharged by a carrier it defi- 
nitely reduces all future revenue from the shipment 
of that particular article and at once establishes a 
precedent under which shippers of a host of other 
similar articles may plead discrimination and demand 
a corresponding adjustment. 

We may consider the case of the Advance Bag & 
Paper Company against the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road. This company, in common with a group of 
other similar companies, manufactured a wide variety 
of paper and paper products. They were located in 
half a dozen towns in the Miami Valley in Ohio. 
Their products were shipped—among other markets— 
to Colorado, Nebraska, Iowa, Kansas, and Oklahoma. 
These shippers complained that rivals in Cincinnati, 
from 26 to 57 miles away, and in the Fox River dis- 
trict of Wisconsin were able to ship products to these 
markets in the Southwest at rates which gave them a 
distinct competitive advantage. It was demonstrated 
by the complainants that the rates paid by them on a 
mileage basis were out of line with those paid by the 
Cincinnati and Fox River districts. 

The defendants—that is, the railroads involved— 


pointedly suggested that the discrepancy could be 


corrected by raising the rates from the Fox River and 
Cincinnati districts. This fell upon deaf ears; for the 
Commission in two previous cases, known as the 
Paper case and the Fox Paper case, had already de- 
cided that those rates, in the light of certain other 
rates, were unreasonable. We have here an endless 
chain of precedent with each link resulting in a specific 
reparation award, the reduction of all income in the 
future from a particular class of traffic, and the es- 
tablishment of justification for the appeals of other 
shippers who can demonstrate substantially similar 
conditions. 


And Parasites Flourish 


When the Interstate Commerce Act was passed in 
1887 the public had suffered from railroad discrimina- 
tion against persons, places, and commodities. One 
of the cardinal objects of the Act was the elimination 
of all forms of prejudicial treatment. The ability 
to secure special rebates and compel the carriers to 
charge excessive rates to its competitors had been a 
factor in developing the monopolistic position of the 
Standard Oil Company. Rate favors had built up 
certain communities at the expense of others and 
throttled industries whose products were the victims 
of unfair rates. The elimination of these abuses was 
a long and arduous task and finally resulted in com- 
plete control of rates by the I. C. C. 

The Amendment of 1906 gave the Commission the 
right to prescribe maximum rates, but only after ex- 
isting rates had been proven unreasonable.. Conse- 
quently, the shinper who was subjected to an inequit- 
able rate had to experience it first and demonstrate 
damages before the regulatory body could prescribe 
relief. The law gave the shipper two years in which 
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to file a complaint against prejudice or discrimination, 
and three years for cases involving unreasonable rates. 
The original justification for this time period has since 
ceased, since the Commission now has the power to 
determine in advance whether rates are reasonable, 
and it is no longer necessary to observe their effects 
over a period of years to ascertain the fact. 

The exaggerated period allowed for the filing of 
complaints supports a profession of parasitic traffic 
experts, who flourish even as the ambulance chaser. 
Rings of these practitioners exist in different sections 
of the country. They consist of men with legal train- 
ing working with former employees of railroads who 
have a special knowledge of rate eccentricities and are 
able to discover the weak joints in the rate armor. 
They actively solicit shippers, purchase their freight 
bills, and secure power of attorney or accept the case 
on a contingent basis. 


Shipper Takes No Risk 


The second condition which permits this profession 
to batten on the carriers is the complexity of the rate 
structure. Railroad rates defy description or analy- 
sis. Yet once established, the vested interests of in- 
dustries and localities which have been developed in 
the light of a particular rate must be conserved. A 
slight change in the rate on anthracite coal, for ex- 
ample, would either destroy the slender profits of the 
industry or by forcing higher prices cause an increased 
use of substitutes. In many of the reparation cases 
tried before the Commission we find local chambers 
of commerce either as direct complainants or active 
interveners. 

One looks in vain through the thousands of repara- 
tion cases reported and published by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in which any decision was 
influenced by the duty of the I. C. C. (as unequivocally 
expressed in section 15-A of the Interstate Commerce 
Act) to provide a fair return on a fair value of railway 
property. The Commission has encouraged the in- 
creasing flood of special appeals by relieving the ship- 
per of all risks. Obviously, when a cited rate is out 
of line with another rate on a similar product shipped 
under similar circumstances, an adjustment can be 
made either in the reduction of the cited rate or an 
increase in the rate with which comparison has been 
made. The latter procedure is never followed, with 
the result that reparation decisions have gradually 
whittled away a rate structure intended to provide the 
railroads a fair return. 

The worst that can happen to a shipper is the 
denial of his complaint. A few adverse decisions in- 
volving an upward adjustment of rates would have 
a wholesome effect. 

The Commission has not been entirely happy about 
the matter. During the period 1920-1930 it has lis- 
tened to 6,367 reparation cases, constituting 69 per 
cent of all cases involving rates. The I. C. C. in its 
annual reports has asked Congress to amend the Act 
by reducing the period for appeal to ninety days in 
cases involving prejudice and discrimination and six 
months in cases involving excessive rates. With a 
little more spinal virtue the Commission could easily 


correct this abuse without the appeal to the nurse in 
the Capitol. 
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Striking the Keynote 


Dignity, efficiency, beauty mark this re- 
ception hall leading into the Fifth Ave- 
nue (New York) offices of E. R. Squibb 
& Sons. The architect: Ely Jacques 
Kahn. Furniture by Robert Heller, Inc. 








Our Stake in Germany 








By DoroTHy THOMPSON 


(MRS. SINCLAIR LEWIS) 











What are our chances of getting our money out of Germany? More 
than half of our $9,000,000,000 investment is already gone. A real- 
istic article that views the debts, public and private, through neither 


the humbug of politics nor the smoke screen of finance 


Berlin correspondent, H. R. Knickerbocker, esti- 

mates the American financial stake in Germany 
to be four billion dollars. This is a prodigious sum, 
but it is questionable whether it is not an understate- 
ment. 

If we add to the long and short term loans which 
American financiers have made in Germany, the sum 
accruing to us from war debts (which will almost cer- 
tainly not be paid if Germany defaults on reparations), 
the probable amount of American participations in 
outwardly German enterprises, the probable amount 
of German industrial stocks and real estate owned by 
Americans, and, finally, American investments in the 
surrounding states which in case of a total German 
insolvency would certainly be drawn into the debacle— 
then we arrive at the figures suggested by Edgar 
Mowrer, the Chicago Daily News correspondent, who 
estimates our maximum potential loss in case of com- 
plete breakdown to be nine billion dollars. 

Consider what nine billion dollars means. 
approximately one half of our total public debt. It is 
about one eighth of our total national income. It is a 
tax of seventy-five dollars a head on every man, 
woman, and child in the United States. Its total 
loss is, therefore, sufficient to shake our own financial 
and economic structure severely. 


Te New York Evening Post’s able and energetic 


It is 


ul . 
Reparations” versus “Debts” 


But can the figures be justified? 

Although our administration in Washington still 
refuses officially to admit any connection between 
reparations and the war debts owed to us by our for- 
mer allies, we can certainly—for the purpose of esti- 
mating our possible losses—overlook this point of 
view. For it is one which no European nation shares. 
It is absolutely certain that if Germany fails ever to 
resume the payment of reparations, most or all of the 
allied nations will fail to resume the payment of war 
debts. We may then, if we please, attempt to collect 
them by force. 

The amount to which we are involved on this ac- 
count is already vastly more than Mr. Knickerbocker’s 


estimate of our total stake and comes to $5,600,000,000. 
The annual payments due to us from inter-ally debts 
range from $215,000,000, in the year of the mora- 
toriura, to $400,000,000 in 1983. The present value 
of the total sum, reckoning the interest on it at 53 per 
cent, is the enormous figure quoted above. ‘This is 
the most vulnerable part of our stake in Germany. 


Short and Long Term Loans 


The next most vulnerable part is the sum of the 
short-term loans. These are private loans, for the 
most part to commercial banks and industries. This 
is the money affected by the “standstill” agreement, 
which acknowledges them but admits that they cannot 
be paid at present. The Layton report of the Wiggin 
committee estimated them at 1.76 billions. The 
Frankfurter Zeitung, admittedly one of*the most 
reliable financial organs in Germany, thinks differ- 
ently. It estimates that the real figure is closer to 3 
billions, of which half a billion has been “‘rigged”’ to 
cover the flight of German capital. Of this debt, the 
Basle committee estimates that 37 per cent of that 
owed to banks is American, and that of the rest the 
American share is lower. The figure which seems 
nearest accuracy is 790 millions. 

Of the long-term loans to Germany, our share is 
1.34 billions. These loans are mostly in the form of 
commercial bond issues which were offered to the 
American public by their banks in the years 1926 to 
1929. What proportion of these issues was bought by 
the public, and what proportion remained in the safes 
of the banks—the public being at the moment more 
interested in speculating for fortunes on the New York 
Stock Exchange—is not known, and for the purposes 
of this article does not matter. 

A certain amount of the capital invested in these 
bonds is already lost. They were largely of two 
classes: loans to industries, and loans to corporate 
bodies, such as states and municipalities. The in- 
dustrial bonds are guaranteed by plant; the state and 
municipal loans are technically secured by real hold- 
ings, but practically by the German Treasury. The 
prevailing deflation has already cut the worth of some 
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of the great industrial companies to the value, approxi- 
mately, of their debts. A general bankruptcy would 
perhaps halve the present value of the bonds. Much 
the same is true of state and municipal debentures, 
which would conceivably become a total loss to their 
investors only in one eventuality—that Germany 
should go communist, an outcome which seems ex- 
tremely unlikely. 


American-Owned German Shares 


The long and short term loans are the items usually 
chiefly considered in estimating our stake in Germany; 
but there are others, which are often left out of ac- 
count. Germany also had a boom period of specu- 
lation, reaching its height in 1926, during which many 
Americans purchased German industrial stocks. 

There are no exact statistics available for estimating 
to what extent. The Layton report puts the total 
foreign holdings of German shares at one billion in 
July, 1931. Most financial reporters in Germany 
believe that this figure is too high. American-owned 
shares would hardly, in their estimation, amount to 
more than $360,000,000 at their purchase price, and 
in that case they might be worth now, some $130,000, 
000. The figure is inexact because the German stock 
exchange is closed, and for the past two years Amer- 
icans are known to have been selling steadily. 

The total is not yet complete. During the inflation 
of the German currency in 1923, when a large apart- 
ment house might be purchased for two or three 
thousand American dollars, a certain number of Amer- 
icans bought houses and real estate in Germany. The 
value of such American holdings has skyrocketed and 
declined in the succeeding years. A conservative 
German estimate places the value of these holdings, 
today, at $190,000,000. This investment could be 
wiped out only by political revolution, but it would 
be difficult to liquidate it. 

Another type of investment in which Americans 
have been involved is through the extension of com- 
mercial credits. Much small merchandise has been 
traded on open account, and some bills have run for 
two years. There are fifteen hundred American 
firms with accounts in Germany, and almost all of 
them are owed money. 

Finally, there are the so-called “participations,” 
open or concealed partnerships, branch businesses 
with semi-independent capital, American companies 
organized under German law. 

Here the values are likely to be higher than what 
appears on paper. Investigations among Americans 
in Germany and among German banks indicate that 
the sum of such investments is between $300,000,000 
(American estimate) and $180,000,000 (German 
estimate). Whatever the sum may be, it is subject 
to heavy depreciation in case the German economic 
situation becomes worse. Revolution might mean 
total loss. 

All these various forms of investment—long and 
short term loans, share holdings, real property, and 
“participations’’—total, according to our estimates, 
2.54 billions, and this is the sum usually represented 
as our total German investment exclusive of repa- 
rations. Only in Canada do we have a larger sum of 
foreign investment. 


WORLD'S WORK for MAY 


But if we are considering what we stand to lose by 
German insolvency this is not enough. There is no 
chance whatever that a German bankruptcy could be 
localized. Just as the fall of the pound was brought 
about by the plight of the German Danat bank— 
which, in its turn, was occasioned by the difficulties 
of the Austrian Credit-anstalt—so a total collapse 
of the German economic system would bring down 
with it the credit and business structure of most of the 
capitalistic countries in continental Europe, with the 
exception of France, Switzerland, Belgium, Spain, 
and possibly Italy. Certain to be affected would be 
Austria, Hungary, Czecho-Slovakia, Jugoslavia, Ru- 
mania, the Scandinavian countries, and Holland. 

Our investments in the susceptible area have been 
estimated at about one billion. 

The total of our stake in German stability is there- 
fore as follows: 


Inter-ally debts dependent upon reparations: $5,600,000,000 
Investments in Germany 2,540,000,000 
Investments in susceptible areas 1,000,000,000 


Total —_ $9,140,000,000 


It is by now an open secret that the authorities in 
Germany and Italy and the bankers of the Anglo- 
Saxon world are convinced that of this vast sum all or 
most of that due us on account of inter-ally debts is 
already lost. Leaving out of account for the moment 
the economic situation in Germany (which all experts 
are agreed makes the resumption of reparations pay- 
ments in foreseeable time impossible), the political 
crisis is such that it is difficult to imagine that any 
government could maintain itself in Germany if it 
again accepted a reparations debt. Certainly there 
is no prospect of any government coming into office 
with a more conciliatory attitude than that of Chan- 
cellor Briining. And the chancellor has publicly stated 
that in predictable time there is no possibility of Ger- 
many paying reparations, and that he doubts whether 
German economy can recover with a sword over its 
head. His statement was guarded, but has been 
universally accepted as a tactfully phrased prepara- 
tion for repudiation. 

But there is good reason to believe that the political 
constellation in Germany will change in the next few 
months, and that the National Socialists of Adolph 
Hitler will—one way or another—come into power, 
either in combination with Chancellor Briining’s 
party, the Center, or by themselves. 


“We Will Not Pay Tribute!’”’ 


And Hitler’s attitude has been made perfectly clear 
in a series of statements to foreign correspondents. 
He has been forced to make many concessions from 
his original anticapitalistic and anti-international 
program. But nine tenths of his prestige rests upon 
the fact that he and his followers have openly said 
what everyone in Germany has‘always believed: that 
the reparations are not a just charge which Germany 
is morally obliged to fulfill, but a tribute which is paid 
only under pressure and only so long as Germany’s 
position is so weak that she cannot repudiate its 
payment. 

In a recent interview Hitler stated that he would 
not resume payments of reparations even under the 





OUR STAKE IN GERMANY 


threat of armed intervention from France. He argues 
shrewdly that the French must know that, should 
such intervention occur, there might be a repetition 
of the experience of 1923, when France invaded the 
Ruhr: a collapse of the currency in which all foreign 
investments in Germany would be destroyed. 

In other words, a French threat against Germany 
today is a threat also against English and American 
interests. He rejoices quite openly that such is the 
case, because although neither fear of nor pity for 
Germany might stay the French, fear of America and 
England might do so. Indeed, this disinclination to 
alienate American and English opinion constitutes 
the main check to France in dealing forcibly with 
Germany, since France has little commercial capital 
in Germany, and part—at least—of French opinion 
desires a helpless Germany even more than repara- 
tions. 

Whether Hitler comes into power or not, he has at 
least mobilized German opinion on this question, and 
his viewpoint on reparations will probably, in any case, 
prevail. 


Working at Cross Purposes 


I do not think, therefore, that any realist can look 
forward to a resumption of reparations or believe that 
if Germany defaults in payments to our former allies 
they will pay us. Certainly under such circumstances 
England would not pay, for the simple and certain 
reason that she could not. We must constantly 
bear in mind that something like 80 per cent of all 
the payments which the United States has received 
since the war on account of inter-ally debts has been 
paid by Great Britain, and that the financial straits 
in which Great Britain finds herself today were not 
brought on in any appreciable degree by “budgetary 
extravagance” or by the system of social insurances 
for which the Labor party is blamed; but were the 
result of the failure of Britain’s continental financial 
policy, a policy in which the American banking world 
has concurred. 

To put it more simply: Britain for the past eight or 
nine years—specifically since the catastrophy of the 
Ruhr occupation—has, like Germany, been of the 
opinion that the Peace of Versailles cannot be re- 
garded as a final scheme for the financial and political 
organization of Europe; that financial and economic 
development must proceed on the assumption that 
when economic life makes it quite clear that the pro- 
visions of the treaty are impeding normal recovery, 
the provisions will be changed. 

Great Britain’s bankers. have proceeded on that 
assumption, backed up consistently:by Britain’s whole 
foreign policy. Many years ago’ Balfour made 
Britain’s opinion perfectly plain when he announced 
that his country was willing to scale down its bill for 
reparations in return for any scaling down of the debt 
to the United States. 

Now the policy of the bankers of the United States 
has been precisely that of Great Britain, with this 
great difference, that it has operated without any 
official support from a clear-sighted foreign policy, 
and, indeed, has operated in conflict with our official 
Policy. Our official policy has been isolationist. 
Our financial policy has been codperative — for the 
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reconstruction of Europe, looking toward a future 
when many of the provisions of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles will be a dead letter. 

To put it another way: Our bankers have been 
working in harmony with British policy toward Ger- 
many, while our public opinion, as expressed in Con- 
gress, is much closer to French policy! 


We Lose Either Way 


Whereas to American bankers, and to the united 
opinion of Great Britain, the commercial debts are 
holy, and the political debts, both reparations and 
inter-ally, are monstrosities burdening the whole 
economy, to the French the private holinesses are no 
more sacred than gambling debts, while the repara- 
tions are solemn amends paid by a ruthless invader 
to an innocent victim. 

Now, suddenly, we find that the public opinion of 
the United States has, to a very great extent, precisely 
the same attitude toward the inter-ally debts which 
French public opinion has toward the reparations. 
Whereas every other debt in the world has been 
enormously reduced by the prodigious international 
fall in values, these “‘ political’? debts have some holy 
quality of their own, and must be maintained. (Brit- 
ain, for instance, which pays all commercial debts 
today in depreciated sterling, must pay her war debt 
in gold.) But with this profound difference between 
the two countries, France and the United States: 
French bankers have acted consistently in harmony 
with French foreign policy. American bankers have 
been operating on their own and suddenly find that 
their policy is not the expression of the American 
people. 

Therefore the French are sitting pretty, and we are 
hamstrung. For we stand to lose either way. 

If we follow the advice of the bankers and count off 
most of the inter-ally debts as lost, we are directly 
out of pocket and out of budget nearly three dollars 
per capita for every person in these United States. 
And we are out of pocket not at a prosperous moment 
(as we might have been had we faced certain realities 
years ago) but at a moment when we need everything 
we can lay our hands on. World trade will undoubt- 
edly be given a fillip, but how long it will take it really 
to get going is not predictable. 


Awaiting a Miracle? 


We will have certain invisible assets, not the least 
of them being a very greatly expanded credit of good 
will, and a relieved feeling everywhere that a fresh 
start is being made. After all, the industry and pio- 
ductive power of the world is as great as ever it was; 
debt and the strangulation of trade are undoubtedly 
killing off enterprise by attrition. But the gains will 
not all be immediate, and the blow will be. It will be 
in the nature of a serious major operation. 

Or we can stick to inter-ally debts, while the French 
stick to reparations. Perhaps both of them will be 
insignificantly scaled down. In that case one of three 
things may happen. 

The first of these is a miracle, no less. World 
trade might suddenly revive, in spite of the fact that 
our isolationist policy is now becoming a world-wide 
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one and our tariff policy the model for everybody. 
The German people might suddenly decide that the 
best thing they could do would be to work at star- 
vation wages, reduce their living standard below what 
it now is, and give for reparations everything except 
enough to keep the laborer sufficiently fed to stand 
at his machine. In some way, the goods that he pro- 
duces might be turned into gold (since the creditor 
world will not take goods), and thus everyone could be 
paid. 


Facing the Probability 


The second is more likely, and represents the better 
of what will probably happen. There will be a series 
of moratoriums, all the international political debts 
remaining much as they are on paper. The French 
will get something out of this: a continuance of their 
sovereignty over the European situation. The in- 
vestments we have already made in Germany will con- 
tinue to be frozen, tying up an enormous amount of 
capital. The possible resumption of reparations and 
debt payments will hang over the head of international 
economic organization, and no one will make a move. 
The state of stagnation in which we have been for the 
past three years will deepen. Some countries—like 
our own, potentially economically independent—will 
slowly reorganize on the strength of their own re- 
sources and will recover. Others, like Austria, will 
be completely broken. 

Or, third, the worst can happen. That is to say, 
the Germans will be openly defiant. The French will 
take drastic action, either military or economic, and 
Germany will collapse. In that case the French will 
lose no private investments in Germany, because they 
have none; but France, although she could pay us, 
may claim that she cannot—and we can then, if we 
wish, send over the marines. Whether the French 
pay or not we will lose our entire private stake in Ger- 
many and all the British payments, because Britain 
is so heavily involved in Germany that such a collapse 
would make it impossible for her not to default. 

All possible contingencies seem to me to be stated 
here. We have certainly paid our money, and we can 
now take our choice. 


Robbing Peter to Pay Pau! 


Should we decide to write off the bulk of the “po- 
litical”” debts, what chance has the rest of our stake? 

When American bankers concerned in the standstill 
agreement went to Germany to investigate what had 
been done with short-term loans, they were dismayed 
at what they found. German banks, they discovered, 
had been playing one foreign bank off against another 
and had a conception of the uses to which short-term 
loans could be put which was quite different from our 
own. 

German business men, they found, had been ac- 
customed to purchase from one another on long-term 
credits, getting their own banks to draw a shorter bill 
against the longer, which they then discounted with 
an American lender who believed that he was covering 
an actual, immediate movement of goods. When the 
American creditor asked for his money at the end of 
three months, the German debtor would get another 
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short bill—still against a long one—and go through 
the same process with another foreign bank, paying off 
Banker A (American) with what he got from Banker 
B (also American). The short-term credits were 
therefore very hard to cash. 

It seems probable that we must eventually reduce 
the interest rate which we are asking for both short and 
long term loans. Money was lent to Germany at a 
risk—due to the theoretically premier reparations. 
If that risk is eliminated the German debtors will 
probably ask for a reduction on the grounds, first, 
that a rate of 7 per cent upward is unjust, and second, 
that it defeats its own purpose—since such high wages 
for capital are uneconomic and tend to shake the 
safety of the investment. 

The long-term loans have been deflated in Germany 
as in our own country. Many of those lent to corpo- 
rate bodies were used for nonproductive, or not im- 
mediately productive, enterprises. Some of the 
leading municipalities are practically bankrupt. They 
are burdened with the necessity of heavy contributions 
to unemployment funds, and cannot possibly recuper- 
ate as long as unemployment lasts. 

But investments everywhere are subject to fluctu- 
ations, and, on the whole (and given a fairly stable 
political development, which I, for one, expect), Ger- 
man bonds are very probably as safe investments as 
most. 


The Moral—A Foreign Policy 


Speaking broadly, however, the fate of investments 
in Germany is not only dependent upon economic 
revival and the avoidance of revolution, but upon the 
form which the German state may eventually assume. 
Germany has been undergoing profound changes in 
the evolution toward a much larger measure of social 
control. In present-day Germany the state dictates 
wages, prices, interest rates, and profits, and exercises 
a currency control which might easily become the 
basis for a state monopoly of foreign trade. It is 
possible, of course, that there may be a reversal of this 
tendency. Reversals have occurred before, notably 
during the period immediately after the war. 

But present indications are rather that it will be- 
come more and more the policy in Germany to ask, 
not what course will be most profitable to private 
enterprise, but what course will best serve the interests 
of the Gemeinschaft—the -total community. This 
combined with a retreat from internationalism, 
whether economic or political, augurs ill for the 
foreigner who has seen in Germany a chance to make 
large profits. 

Altogether the venture has not been successful, 
and it will doubtless be followed by an increased 
tendency in the United States to decry everything 
foreign and avoid entangling alliances, economic as 
well as political. There are already indications of 
general public indignation and of a general public 
need to find a scapegoat. We blame France, we 
blame Germany, and—very loudly and vociferously 
and popularly—we blame our own bankers. 

With what breath is left over, the American de- 
mocracy might most usefully blame itself, and ask 
whether it might not be advantageous to us to have— 
preferably sooner than later—a foreign policy. 
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Yellow Dog on the Run 














Once the Supreme Court befriended it, now Congress has tied 


a can to its bedraggled tail. 


Should the Supreme Court now 


disown it, we shall have seen the last of a perennial trouble maker 


knitting machines that whirred night and day 

in the mill of the Kraemer Hosiery Company 
in Nazareth, Pa., a placid town of five thousand, 
droned to a stop. Winkler, the superintendent, told 
Bowersocks, night foreman, to call the men together 
for an announcement. Preternaturally silent, tense, 
and chalk-faced under sharp ceiling incandescents 
the hundred night workers assembled. A _ stranger 
mounted a packing case and told the men that they 
were each to make a work contract with the mill. 
One by one they might come down to the office and 
sign the blanks. 

“It’s a damn yellow-dog contract. I won’t sign 
it,” blurted one of the first to return. He had been 
confronted with a mimeographed pledge that, so long 
as he worked for the Kraemer mill, he would not hold 
membership in any labor union nor have traffic with 
union representatives. The legal form was supplied 
by the newcomer, one Horace A. MacDonald of New 
York City, whose Allied Manufacturers’ League, Inc., 
had been retained to install the “individual contract 
system” in the Kraemer mill. 

Told to sign or get out, the men pondered their 
situation for two hours; then, at 2 A.M., almost the 
entire night force left the plant. 

Next day Schmidt, president of the Kraemer 
Company, offered the same alternative to the day 
shift, adding: “It will be a long vacation if you don’t 
sign.” Within ten days most of his employees ac- 
cepted the contract as they had other working condi- 
tions: a 10-hour day shift and a 12-hour night shift 
with but 45 minutes’ intermission in each; also, the 
recently inaugurated ‘‘two-machine system” whereby 
each worker’s production was stepped up and his 
wage per dozen of output reduced. 


AS MIDNIGHT June 8, 1929, the long rows of 


Making a Test Case 


Not long after the showdown at the Kraemer factory 
Nazarenes noted another newcomer—Lewis Francis 
Budenz, attorney, writer on labor and economics, and 
an organizer for the American Federation of Full 
Fashioned Hosiery Workers. By speeches, tracts, 
letters, and interviews Budenz advocated unionism 
and blasted the individual, antiunion contract system, 
challenging Schmidt to debate on “yellow dog” con- 
tracts. 

Schmidt replied five days later. At his behest the 


Northampton County court of common pleas, sitting 


in equity, on October 2, 1929, perpetually enjoined 
Budenz, the hosiery union, their agents and associates 
from interfering in any way with the business of the 
Kraemer Hosiery Company, especially from inducing 
employees to break their individual agreements with 
the company. 

Budenz alone appealed; and last October, fifty-three 
weeks after the decree was entered, the supreme court 
of Pennsylvania surprisingly affirmed the decision of 
the lower court. There was, however, one dissenting 
voice. With a particularly lucid opinion, Justice 
George W. Maxey of Scranton riddled the Kraemer 
legal fortresses. Given an ideally plain case in which 
there was no violence on either side, he swiftly drew 
the issue between Budenz’s constitutional privilege of 
free speech and the Kraemer property rights. 


The Popular Injunction 


The hosiery mill’s rights are crystallized in the 
declaration of the United States Supreme Court, in 
another case, that “‘plaintiff’s business is a property 
right.” 

Further defining the modern legal conception 
of property, the court has said that “‘the right to 
acquire property by the conduct of a lawful business 
is as much entitled to protection as the right to guard 
property already acquired.” 

If, therefore, the conduct of a business is menaced 
by illegal interference or damage, the owner may 
obtain protection in three customary ways: he may 
permit damage to accrue and later sue to recover; 
he may call an officer and restrain those damaging his 
property; or he may apply to a state or federal court 
of equity for injunctive relief. 

For numerous reasons the injunction has been the 
most popular weapon in industrial warfare. Against 
its use Labor has waged a desperate fight for four 
decades—ever since, in fact, a federal court in 1894 
enjoined Pullman strikers under Debs from interfering 
peaceably with the railroads, as well as from upending 
baggage cars on the tracks entering Chicago. Krae- 
mer versus Hosiery Union is a recent, simply illus- 
trative cause célébre in the annals of a long feud just 
now ending in a victory for Labor. 

The Senate, by a vote of 75 to 5, in March ratified 
almost intact the Norris anti-injunction bill which, 
in a slightly different form, passed by an over- 
whelming majority in the House. As foreordained, 
the President affixed his signature, leaving the 
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measure to face its greatest test— 
that of constitutionality—before 
the Supreme Court. There, like 
the Chinese behind the walls of 
Woosung, employers of labor will 
make their final, most deter- 
mined stand when a test case 
arises. 

The Norris Bill covers, of 
course, vastly more legal ground 
than that involved in the yellow- 
dog dispute. This is but one 
front (although to Labor by far 
the most important one) in the 
battle line drawn by the injunc- 
tion. In order, however, to un- 
derstand fully the present and 
impending discussion, it is ne- 
cessary to regard briefly the pedi- 
gree of the yellow dog. 

Conceived by English employers about 1850, the 
antiunion agreement was introduced in the United 
States in the ’70’s by New England textile manufac- 
turers. Fall River, Mass., mill owners, victorious 
after the bitter strike of 1875 in which fifteen thousand 
workers took what is yet referred to as the Great 
Vacation, exacted antiunion pledges from their re- 
turning employees. “Iron-clads,” as the contracts 
then were termed, rapidly were adopted by employers 
of machinists, iron molders, cigar makers, meat pack- 
ers, crockery and railroad workers. 


Legal Imbroglios 


So incensed was Labor that in 1887 it obtained the 
passage by sixteen states of statutes making it a 
criminal offense to force employees to renounce their 
right to join a union. It was an empty victory. The 
state laws were easily evaded and remained wholly 
ineffectual until they were declared unconstitutional 
by several state courts and, in 1915, by the Supreme 
Court. The latter decision was based upon the clause 
in the Fourteenth (Reconstruction) Amendment for- 
bidding any state to deprive a citizen of life, liberty, 
or property ‘‘without due process of law.” Freedom 
to enter into contractual relations being both a liberty 
and a property right, neither employer nor employee 
could be legally deprived of it. 

Similarly nullified was the Erdman Act, which, 
passed by Congress in 1898, outlawed antiunion con- 
tracts with respect only to the railroads. The Su- 
preme Court held in 1908 that this statute violated a 
clause of the Fifth Amendment also guaranteeing to 
one and all, including the railroads, life, liberty, and 
property unless deprived “‘by due process of law.” 
Notwithstanding the impotence and later invalidation 
of these measures, the antiunion contract remained 
under such a cloud that it was little used for the two 
decades between 1896 and 1917. 

Its vogue was revived suddenly and spectacularly 
in 1917 by an action styled Hitchman Coal & Coke 
Company versus Mitchell, which came to the Supreme 
Court from the chaotic coal fields of West Virginia. 
In this, the most celebrated of yellow-dog fights, the 
Supreme Court for the first time perpetually enjoined 
union organizers from proselytizing workers who were 
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bound (in this case to the Hitch- 
man company) by individual, 
antiunion agreements. 

Theretofore the yellow-dog 
contract had been nothing more 
than a Klansman’s regalia, an 
empty, hooded shroud with which 
to frighten simple laborers; but 
by this decision, there was mar- 
shaled back of the contract all 
the force of the federal govern- 
ment. It meant that anyone 
ever thereafter attempting to 
unionize Hitchman employees 
would, in contempt of court, be 
liable to a jail sentence. Thus a 
legally ineffective instrument, 
binding on no one, was converted 
from a psychological bluff into a 
powerful legal bludgeon. 

No more immovable barrier to the union movement 
could have been legally devised. Kennecott Copper, 
for one, immediately realized this and inaugurated the 
antiunion contract; others followed so rapidly that 
by 1921 organized labor figuratively faced—as it does 
now—packs of “yellow dogs” in the coal, iron, street- 
railway, needlework, hosiery, shoe, and other indus- 
tries. Then, as now, industry was depressed, jobs 
were scarce, and jabor was plentiful—all conditions 
favoring the introduction of antiunion agreements by 
employers so inclined. 

Out of the depression of 1921 grew the colorful 
designation of the contracts. “Yellow dog,” as a 
general term of contempt, had for twenty years been 
attached by West Virginia miners to obnoxious house 
leases which permitted the lessor (coal company) to 
invade their premises at any time and remove persons 
objectionable to it or its policies. Inasmuch as one 
agreement often served both as a house lease and an 
antiunion pledge, it was natural that the epithet ad- 
hered to the latter as its use spread in the 1920’s. 
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YELLOW DOG ON THE RUN 


By 1930 the number of work- 
ers affected by the yellow-dog 
contract was variously estimated 
at from 200,000 to 1,250,000. 
The agreement, having become 4 
a political issue recognized by i Fi 
the 1928 platforms of both major re , 
parties, was then potent enough 
to unmake a prospective Su- 

reme Court justice. On May 
7, 1930, the Senate refused after 
protracted debate to confirm the 
nomination by President Hoover 
of Judge J. J. Parker of North 
Carolina to succeed Justice Ed- 
ward T. Sanford, deceased, on 
the Supreme bench. 

Opposition to Parker, a judge 
of the U. S. Court of Appeals for 
the Fourth Circuit, was based 
chiefly upon his decision in 1927 in the famous Red 
Jacket case (Red Jacket Consolidated Coal Company 
versus United Mine Workers). Contending that he 
was bound by the Hitchman verdict to protect anti- 
union contracts by injunction, Judge Parker sus- 
tained the Red Jacket and 315 other companies, 
parties to the consolidated suit, in their conflict with 
union organizers. 

Inasmuch as the Hitchman case involved fraud 
and deceit upon the part of the miners in joining the 
union and remaining in the employ of the company, 
some lawyers charged that Parker should have dis- 
tinguished between the cases and ruled the Hitchman 
precedent inapplicable. The nominee, therefore, was 
convicted of an attitude and disqualified. 

The tide of judicial opinion, as a matter of fact, 
already had begun to turn toward Labor when Judge 
Parker wrote his damning decision. Beginning in 
1927 the courts of a few states, led by those of New 
York, showed less inclination strictly to enforce var- 
ious forms of the antiunion agreement by injunction. 
Within three years 
five states—Arizona, 
Colorado, Ohio, Ore- 
gon, and Wisconsin— 
passed new statutes 
nullifying it. In De- 
cember of that year 
a bill outlawing yel- 
low-dog contracts and 
sharply curtailing the 
use of the labor in- 
junction was intro- 
duced in the Senate, 
where it slumbered 
in committee until 
the Parker furore. It 
was this measure, re- 
drafted by a com- 


under 


Any 
this 


law. 


mittee of experts, 
which so smoothly 
sailed through the 


Senate and House in 
March. 

The bill sets up a 
new public policy in 








NOTICE 


Each and every em- 
ployee of this plant is 
individual con- 
tract with this company. 
interference with 
contractual 
tionship will 
with according to the 
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labor disputes. Under its terms, 
no federal court may issue a 
labor injunction except in ac- 
cordance with this principle: 
unorganized workers being help- 
less to improve their lot, the 
right of workers to organize 
and bargain collectively must be 
recognized. No contract in vio- 
lation of this principle is en- 
forceable, yellow-dog contracts 
being specifically outlawed. 

It is further provided that 


rela- 
be dealt no federal court may enjoin, 
unless accompanied by fraud or 
IPSWICH MILLS. INC ° . > ° 
violence, a strike; picketing; 
workers from joining unions; 


freedom of labor’s speech, press, 
and meetings; nor any of these 
acts on the grounds of “con- 
spiracy.” An injunction, it is stipulated, may be 
issued only after a court has heard both sides, with 
opportunity for cross-examination, and then only on 
six necessary conditions set forth in the bill. No 
officer of a union, under this bill, may be held ac- 
countable for acts of members which he has not 
definitely participated in or authorized. 

Although the bill now is law, it is not likely to remain 
long unchallenged. Attorneys for employers thus far 
have argued against it chiefly on the grounds of legal 
precedent and public policy. Once a case, involving 
the act comes before the Supreme Court they will 
address their arguments to its constitutionality, con- 
cerning which a great deal may be said on both sides. 

One of the ablest defenders of the employing class 
argues thus: 

“In its statement of public policy the bill recites 
noble words about freedom of association and then 
proceeds to give legal sanction to combinations which 
are destructive of freedom of choice. The right to 
organize necessarily involves the right to remain un- 
organized. There is no such thing as freedom of 
association unless persons are protected in their liberty 
to decide whether or not they wil! associate.” 


Unions Dictatorial Too 


“Thus this bill which declares it to be public policy 
to protect freedom of association from the coercion of 
employers proceeds to limit the jurisdiction of the 
courts so that this same group of citizens who are 
to be protected from the coercion of employers may 
become the unprotected prey of widespread coercion 
practiced by the workers. 

“The obvious purpose of the bill is to promote a 
coercive closed shop unionism throughout all industry 
in the United States by forbidding federal courts to 
restrain oppressive activities to that end. It is an 
attempt fundamentally to make the growth 
of unionism dependent on force rather than service.” 

The framers of the Norris bill obviously intended 
to bite off all that they could chew constitutionally. 
They went, in their zeal for industrial justice, to the 
outposts of constitutional law—and, some claim, 
quite a ways beyond. Certain it is that the present 
measure as now framed will have (Continued on Page 65) 








Left center—A notable “chance” photograph of 
1910. New York’s Mayor Gaynor was about to sail 
for Europe; other cameramen had departed when 
Warnecke of the World arrived. Suddenly a would- 
be assassin fired, and Warnecke’s shutter clicked. 




















Right center—One of the most ex- 
citing moments in modern sport 
caught by the alert cameraman. 
Dempsey goes through the ropes 
after one of Firpo’s terrific rushes. 


Left—Ty Cobb steals his base as Jimmy Austin, at 
third, leaps to avoid being spiked. This action 
picture, considered the best of its sort, was made in 
1909 by Charles M. Conlon, a New York Telegram 
proofreader whose hobby was sports photographs. 
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A successful snapshot which the ladder 
helped to make possible. Constance 
Bennett, her father, and the Marquis 
de la Falaise posed quite unwittingly. 


Below—This “human interest’ shot, 
published the world over, resulted 
when a reporter happened by, called a 
photographer, had the stunt repeated. 





International News Photos 


Above—These much reproduced 
studies of forceful Mr. Hitler 
were made, unbeknownst to 
him, with a “candid’’ camera, 
under ordinary artificial light. 








Below—The late Norman Batten 
as, badly burned, he jumped 
from his flaming car (Indian- 
apolis, 1927). He recovered, 
only to sink with the Vestris. 
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Trusts Within the Law 
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Soon there will be before the courts the question as to whether our 


antitrust laws, framed to prevent underproduction, can be interpreted 


to meet an age of overproduction. 


governmental restraints imposed upon the ac- 

tions of industry. Not only industrialists, but 
economists, lawyers, and statesmen demand a radical 
change in the relationship of government to industry. 
Some contend that the most restrictive of the laws 
regulating industry should be repealed; others that 
they should be modified to permit industry to coéper- 
ate in ways which are now prohibited. 

The real question in practical government is, does 
our present integrated economic structure necessitate 
the repeal of our antitrust laws, or are those laws re- 
silient enough to be responsive to changing conditions 
in industry. In other words, can the principle of the 
Sherman Law be retained and yet make it possible for 
industry to do those things which it thinks necessary 
in order to preserve itself? 


Fee: many sources there is criticism of existing 


Laying Down the Rules 


Those problems, economic and social, which the 
world faces today are not problems of the moment and 
are not unique in their relation to us. We have come to 
a crossroads in the progress of civilization. There are 
different ways that we may go, and upon the choice 
which we may make and the spirit and surety with 
which we make it depenc our future political order, 
our prosperity, and our security. 

During the latter part of the past century the whole 
world embarked upon an economic expansion which 
may be likened to the California gold rush. There 
were unlimited fields to exploit. There were unbe- 
lievable fortunes to be won. But the fate of this 
pioneer industrial world was the fate of all pioneer 
experience. There came a time when the field was 
occupied, when room for newcomers was limited, 
when the desire for law and order made itself 
felt. Rules for playing the game were laid down, 
and it is the Sherman Law which embodies many 
of the rules. 

Before we may consider repealing the Sherman Law, 
it is both necessary and pertinent to examine its 
legislative history. This law embodies the principle 
governing the various restricted measures imposed 


Are they broad enough to allow 
a business, threatened with extinction, to fight back? 


by government upon industry, and expresses the 
theory that it is for the best interest of society to give 
the fullest opportunity for the exercise of private 
enterprise without government supervision. 

It was passed in 1890, several years after the investi- 
gations of the sugar trust which exhibited the power 
of this monopoly to ruthlessly curtail competition and 
to fix the price of its commodity. Shortly before its 
enactment the operations of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany had been uncovered by the investigations which 
resulted in the passing of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission Act. 

It had become common knowledge that the prac- 
tices of the great sugar and oil corporations were being 
followed and imitated by many other industries—the 
glass, meat packing, milk, steel rails, coal tar, and so 
on. Yet, with this common knowledge, and despite 
the inevitable reaction of the investigations of the oil 
and sugar industries, the Sherman Act was not forced 
upon Congress by the insistent demands of an outraged 
public. Nor can it be explained as the legislative 
action of a reform group. 

Some fourteen states had, previously to 1890, passed 
statutes which undertook to limit the unrestricted 
activities of the corporations; but the limited jurisdic- 
tion of the state’s power was insufficient to control 
the interstate activities of the corporation. We may 
say, then, that the Sherman Law resulted from the 
realization by several of the Congressional leaders that 
the uncontrolled operations of certain of the great 
industries required federal intervention and federal 
authority to meet the interstate aspects of the prob- 
lems which they had created. 

The public seemed indifferent and the two bodies 
of our legislature were relatively disinterested. The 
industries themselves, either so confident of their 
power or so little cognizant of the trend of the times, 
made no vigorous effort to influence legislation. 

Senator Sherman expressed the conviction that it 
lay within the duty of Congress to establish the eco- 
nomic policy of the nation. It was his belief and it was 
the belief of the Congress that the economic policy of 
the United States was embodied in the continuance of 
free competition in industry. It was not their intent— 
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avowed or implied—to prohibit all combinations of 
competitors, no matter how substantial the scale. 

He is quoted in the Congressional Record of the 
time as saying that it was not the purpose of this bill 
to interfere with lawful trade or with the customary 
activities of industry. This law, he says, “‘aims only 
at unlawful combinations. It does not in the least 
affect combinations in aid of production where there 
is free and fair competition. It deals only 
with unlawful combinations, unlawful in the code of 
any civilization of ancient or modern times.” 

We are apt to think in these days that the free play 
of individual initiative and of private enterprise is 
an old concept; that it has existed in its practical 
application for many centuries; that any deviation 
from it is something new and radical; that the insis- 
tence that codperative effort must be under close 
governmental supervision and control is socialistic 
in its purpose and effect. In reality, this restriction 
upon trade and governmental supervision is the old 
concept and unrestrained competition the new. 

From the time of very earliest society it was im- 
possible to obtain the free play of individual enterprise. 
In the medieval state philosophic and moral concepts 
were injected into political and commercial life. 
Banking institutions and the entire economic structure 
of the time were conditioned by ethical principles. 
There was preached the doctrine of the Just Price. 
Wages and profits were definitely fixed by reference 
toa standard of right and wrong, and even the methods 
of manufacture were limited by ethical precepts sup- 
plemented by religious belief, tradition, and custom. 

The moral aim had slowly given way to the practical 
national aim of increasing the strength and power of 
the state, and all legislation upon industry and com- 
merce was subjected to this practical test. By the 
fifteenth century the practical result of this philosophy 
was the strengthening of the national unit. 

From the seventeenth to the nineteenth century 
this policy of strengthening the power of the National 
Government developed into a regular form of state- 
craft throughout Europe and was known as the Mer- 
cantile System in England, Colbertism in France, and 
Kameralism in Germany. 

The dominant purpose of all of these theories was to 
develop a nation that was not only strongly united 
but economically self-sufficient, and it is interesting 
to note a conscious return to these doctrines in the 
policy of so many of the states of Europe today. 


When Competition Meant Life 


Adam Smith published his Wealth of Nations. In 
this book he undertook to demonstrate that it was in 
the interests of society to allow every man to pursue 
his interests in his own way and to place his industry 
in the fullest competition with those of his fellows. 
It only wanted the invention of machinery and the 
development of the factory system to put Adam 
Smith’s theory into practice. These soon followed 
and brought with them the political campaign for 
free trade, the Manchester school, and Benthamite 
utilitarianism which fixes laissez faire as a settled doc- 
trine. In addition to this, and perhaps as important, 
there was deep within the consciousness of all people 
the realization that the material progress which had 
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developed during the century had developed because 
of individual initiative. 

It was against the background of this newly fash- 
ioned individualism, and in an economic system where 
the agricultural predominated and industry was repre- 
sented by small individual enterprises, that our Con- 
stitution was adopted. 

Soon after her inception as a nation, the U. S. found 
herself in the race with the nations of Europe to be- 
come economically self-sufficient and self-dependent, 
and by tremendous strides this was accomplished by 
the middle of the nineteenth century. 


Away from Rural Wealth 


The degree of economic change which America 
underwent can be most dramatically pictured if we 
compare the condition of this country in 1790 with 
her condition one hundred years later, at the date of 
the passing of the first of the Antitrust laws. In 1790 
nine tenths of our population were engaged in agricul- 
tural pursuits, and only one tenth found occupation in 
industrial or manufacturing enterprises. By 1890, 
seven tenths of our population were engaged in indus- 
try and only three tenths followed agricultural pur- 
suits. Perhaps the change was most rapid in the 
forty years preceding 1890. In 1850 one half of the 
wealth of the nation was farm wealth. Forty years 
later but one fourth of our national wealth was repre- 
sented in agriculture. 

The rapid development of our factory system and 
the operation of business on a national scale soon 
changed the character of our industrial life. While in 
theory the competitive principle was still accepted by 
industry, in reality the absence of regulation had been 
taken advantage of by many business interests for 
the conscious and deliberate development of methods 
of organization which aimed at the elimination of 
competition. The age of combinations had arrived. 

The abuses of the very principle of competition thus 
compelled individualism to yield to a policy of public 
restriction, but in the regulation that has been adopted 
it was not intended to repudiate but to preserve 
industrial freedom and free competition. 

While Congress asserted direct federal control over 
railroads as instrumentalities of commerce in 1887, it 
was not until the passage of the Sherman Act in 1890 
that the federal government attempted to deal with 
the evils complained of in industry as a whole. 

Today, laboring under the strain of a depression 
which is trying every fiber of our American social life, 
we are reaching about for measures which seem to offer 
speedy relief. Certain industrial leaders have sug- 
gested that the temporary suspension of our antitrust 
laws would enable industry to meet the present eco- 
nomic crisis successfully. Undoubtedly such an action 
would result in increased prices. However, the brief- 
est consideration of the course of our economic history 
makes clear that the American public will not consent 
to the unrestricted conduct of industry. 

If the Sherman Act be repealed—or suspended— 
industry must recognize that it will not be permitted 
to govern itself free from interference by the federal gov- 
ernment, but that some form of commission control and 
regulation will be substituted—with the inevitable in- 
tervention that such regulation calls for in the internal 
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affairs of industry. Before the dangers of federal 
control are hazarded, industry should fully explore 
the possibility of intelligent self-regulation under ex- 
isting laws. 

The antitrust laws do not condemn every contract or 
combination, but only those which unduly and un- 
reasonably restrain trade. There are certain types 
of combinations which are of such a nature that they 
must necessarily unreasonably restrain trade. Ex- 
amples of this are boycotts and price agreements 
throughout an entire industry, but in most fields of 
industrial combinations the question of legality is 
dependent upon the intent with which the combination 
is formed. Consequently, an act which in normal 
times would be intended to restrain trade, enhance 
prices, or eliminate competitors, in times of industrial 
chaos might be intended purely as a defensive measure 
and, as such, would not be illegal if, in view of all the 
circumstances, its effect was not to oppress the public. 

As illustrative of this doctrine, the Supreme Court 
has declared that an agreement by competitors to 
end a ruinous trade war is not illegal under the Sher- 
man Act. Undoubtedly in normal times the same 
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agreement would have an entirely different purpose 
and might be illegal. 

Those who assert that our present industrial de- 
pression is in a large part due to the restraints imposed 
upon industry by our antitrust policy, point out that 
the Sherman Act was adopted in 1890 at a time of 
tremendous industrial expansion. The sudden in- 
crease in demand for American products made it 
imperative to encourage the rapid expansion of indus- 
try in this country. Under such circumstances a 
policy of free and unlimited competition tended to 
increase production and thus enabled industry to meet 
an unprecedented demand. Today, however, indus- 
try is suffering from excess production. It is, there- 
fore, assumed that the fostering of free competition 
will result only in increased production with resultant 
chaos. It is clear, however, that the excess productive 
capacity of American industry is not chargeable solely 
to the Sherman Act. The condition is world-wide. 
Industry asserts, however, that this condition can be 
remedied only by concerted action to curtail and con- 
trol production. 

It would seem that self interest alone should dictate 
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TRUSTS WITHIN THE LAW 


a policy which would prevent the further building up 
of excess stocks of merchandise. Industry may, by 
agreement, freely exchange information with reference 
to production and other market conditions. It is not 
clear why, in the light of such information, a limitation 
of production may not be brought about by the inde- 
pendent action of producers or manufacturers. 

The efforts of the copper industry to meet their 
problem of overproduction are typical of many indus- 
tries and afford a striking example in point. 

It is possible to protect industry without subjecting 
the public to the dangers which would flow from the 
elimination of price competition, or such a limitation 
of production as would cause a shortage or operate to 
apportion sales. In view of this fact, the producers 
of copper, acting without coercion or formal agree- 
ment, have reduced their production to 20 per cent. 
of its capacity and have thus prevented a condition 
of chaos which would be ruinous to American industry. 

It is urged that the Sherman Act hampers the legiti- 
mate growth of American industry. But mergers and 
consolidations are prohibited only where the effect 
will be substantially to eliminate competition and to 
secure, in the hands of a particular group, domination 
over interstate commerce in a particular article or 
commodity. Normal expansion and legitimate busi- 
ness enterprise is therefore not forbidden. 

Agreements to fix prices are universally condemned, 
and this is true whether the price fixed is reasonable 
or unreasonable. It is apparent, however, that not 
all agreements which eliminate price competition 
between competitors are illegal. An agreement to 
merge two competing companies results in an elimina- 
tion of price competition, and such agreements are—in 
the absence of some illegal purpose—not illegal. 


Coal at Less Than Cost 


The case of bituminous coal is an instance in point. 
During the war it was necessary for the producers of 
coal to acquire additional mining machinery and equip- 
ment and to expand and develop old mines and to 
open new ones. This increased productive capacity 
proved an unnecessary burden in peace times. In 
addition, the consumption of bituminous coal has 
steadily declined during the past fifteen years. This 
has not been due to industrial depression but largely 
to the increased use of substitutes for coal—such as 
oil, gas, and water power—and increased efficiency 
in the utilization of coal for electrical power purposes. 

The situation created by this tremendous over- 
capacity in the bituminous coal industry was aggra- 
vated by wasteful selling methods involving the use 
of thousands of small selling agencies, each competing 
in the sale of coal. Asa result the average spot price 
of coal was driven from $5.64 per ton in 1920 to $1.56} 
in 1931, the latter price being considerably below the 
average cost of production under existing conditions. 

To correct this situation, the producers of coal, 
located in the Southern Appalachian region have 
organized a common selling agency intended to repre- 
sent approximately 70 per cent of the producers in 
that region. These producers will sell only through 
the agency. The operation of the agency will, of 
course, eliminate competition formerly existing be- 
tween those producers who utilize its facilities. The 
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coal produced in this region will, however, be sold in 
competition with coal from other regions, so that the 
selling agent will not be able to dominate the market. 

Under these circumstances the producers were ad- 
vised that the effect of the combination would not be 
unreasonably to restrain trade, since it is apparent 
that the controlling purpose of the agreement is to 
eliminate ruinous duplication of sales effort and thus 
prevent a breakdown of the bituminous coal industry. 

While the federal government has indicated that the 
legality of this combination is so doubtful that it must 
be tested in the courts, the operators welcome this 
attempt to determine judicially what may or may not 
be done under the law. 


Interpreting the Law 


The above merely suggests what industry is attempt- 
ing to do under existing law. No one honestly be- 
lieves that the Sherman Act was designed to destroy 
industry. No one asserts that it was the purpose of 
Congress or the aim of the courts to cause economic 
waste and to precipitate industrial chaos and disaster. 
Before we abandon the competitive principle and 
surrender the initiative of industry itself we should 
thoroughly determine whether or not this statute is 
sufficiently resilient to be responsive to changing 
conditions. In order to determine this industry must 
have the intelligence to decide upon such remedies as 
it believes will solve its difficulties and then have the 
courage to test out whether or not those remedies come 
within the spirit of the statute. 

The present situation presents a definite challenge 
to American industry. There are those who assert 
that this challenge cannot be met; that the day of free 
competition is over; that out of present chaos and 
disorder the only remedy is governmental supervision 
even to the point of price fixing; that-government is 
no longer merely a stabilizer of law’and order but an 
energizing force in civilization and that we are drifting 
to a form of state direction and control in industry 
similar to that we have seen in operation‘in Germany 
during the past generation. - 

This may be the trend. If so, we should face it 
squarely. Our policy should be the result of deliberate 
choice. There is still an unexplored field of codpera- 
tion within which industry may be able to work a 
cure for its present situation. It may be found that 
its real difficulty lies, not so much in our restrictive 
laws as in its own avarice and stupidity. The real 
object of government is not to interfere with business, 
but to equalize conditions and to see that industry plays 
the game according to the rules of social justice. 


In Justice to All 


Whatever method we adopt, it is our conception 
that it must be within a principle that will tend to 
secure what the public requires—that is, that goods 
shall be sold as cheaply as they can be, consistent with 
a fair wage for the labor of making them, fair salaries 
for the managers of the business, and a fair rate of 
interest for the capital that is employed. Within this 


principle, competition may become a rivalry in 
What one gains another need not 
Where one succeeds another need not fail. 


coéperative effort. 
lose. 
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Scattering Industry 








By RALPH L. Woops 











Many factors are making for the decentralization of business. 


One 


of the most important is the Interstate Commerce Commission’s new 


method of determining freight rates. 


It lays down a policy which 


cannot but have wide social, political, and economic effects 


NE of the favored commonplaces of this 
O troublous period is the opinion that the world 
is in the throes of a new birth. It is probably 
true, but few have the hardihood to venture a guess 
as to the result of the parturition, for nowadays 
prophets are without honor anywhere. In a period 
of general readjustment, perhaps the greatest deflation 
of all has been in the business of prognostication. 
Nevertheless, the fact remains that in the present 
ferment a new order is in the making. It is not reason- 
able to expect that as yet we can discern its outlines 
clearly, but there are several factors that can be identi- 
fied as those most likely to determine the character 
of the change. 


Huge Companies Losing Out? 


The foremost of these is the observed trend toward 
decentralization in our business structure. As yet no 
more than a trend, there is reason to expect that in 
time it will attain the dimensions of a movement. 

Scrutiny of financial statements for the past two 
years will not reveal many instances of profits for the 
huge companies. Their net earnings for those years 
seem to have been in an inverse ratio to their size 
and bulk. The humbler businesses seem to have 
fared better; a recent estimate showed that of one 
thousand small concerns, nearly all of them could show 
a profit for 1931. 

For a decade or more now we have seen how the 
attraction of the larger business bodies has merged the 
smaller uniés into huge bodies which were to bring 
about adjusted production, high prices, and prosperity. 
Trusts, mergers, cartels, and other forms of control 
were the world’s pride and joy for a while; but they 
have been ineffective to do all that was expected of 
them. The answer seems to be that the time for a 
right-about-face is opportune. 

The factors that are operating for a decentralization 
are various. The expansion of motor highways into 
a system linking countless small communities, many 
of them off the railroad lines, necessarily will result 
in the formation of many self-contained communities. 
The growth of motortruck and bus services is a corol- 
lary of this expansion, as indeed it has been its cause. 


The development and interconnection of electric 
power is having, and will continue increasingly to 
have, the effect of making the locations of manufactur- 
ing plants less and less dependent upon their nearness 
to the sources of fuel supply. 

Finally, the higher tax rates and living expenses 
of the larger cities will tend to bring about an exodus 
to the smaller communities, whenever they shall have 
acquired the industries necessary to the support of a 
wage-earning class. 

To these factors recently has been added a fifth, 
and without doubt it will prove to be the major solvent 
in the process of industrial decentralization. This is 
the new system of railway freight rate making which 
became generally effective on December 3, 1931. 
The new formula is embodied in two decisions handed 
down by the Interstate Commerce Commission on 
July 7, 1930, whereby the existing confusion and con- 
flict in methods of constructing freight rates were 
swept away and for them was substituted a scientific 
and uniform method. 

The term “structure,” applied to the rate-making 
system which obtained prior to the substitution of the 
new method, is a euphemism. The old system more 
properly might be termed a growth, the asymmetrical 
accretion of maladroit and haphazard rate making. 
The effect of this illogical procedure was to give an 
artificial rate advantage to large industrial centers 
and—by thus bringing about a centralization of in- 
dustry—to operate to the smaller cities’ detriment. 


Effects of Diffusion 


In abolishing the old system the new has leveled the 
distinctions it created by the simple expedient of 
placing all class freight rates, in every part of the 
country, on a mileage basis. 

The direct and most important effect of this will be 
economic in character, in that it will deprive the large 
industrial centers of the transportation advantage 
they have so long enjoyed. This leveling, in turn, 
will bring about a gradual but inevitable diffusion of 
industry, with consequent social and political changes 
that are perhaps speculative but nevertheless interest- 
ing to envision. 














SCATTERING INDUSTRY 


The average layman who hears for the first time of 
the adoption of a mileage basis for rate making no 
doubt will be moved to ask: “What other basis could 
there possibly be?”” The answer to that, even when 
reduced to its simplest terms, may seem to the lay 
mind somewhat complex—as indeed it is. The conse- 
quences flowing from the change in rate making, how- 
ever, will be more obvious—as they are in fact more 
important—than a full understanding of the sinuosi- 
ties and whimsies of the old system of rate making. 
Yet some understanding of the nature and extent of 
the changes is a prerequisite to an appreciation of 
their consequences. 

In discussing these changes it is desirable to adhere 
to the essential, or basic, rate conditions prevailing 
both before and after the Commission’s decisions be- 
came operative—illustrating salient points by specific 
instances. (See map on page 58 and text on page 59.) 

Incidentally, it should be borne in mind that the 
question as to whether or not the new mileage basis 
represents a general increase of the rates they cancel 
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is relatively unimportant. The new rates will, in fact, 
result in more increases than decreases, but this is 
incidental to the general leveling effected by the new 
system. Also, it should be emphasized that the 
decisions have nothing whatever to do with the 
blanket increase in rates recently granted the carriers. 
In the instances cited on page 59 it will be observed 
that the cities with the unfair rate advantages are 
large industrial centers, while those discriminated 
against are much smaller. This situation obtains 
generally in Official Territory. The inequities here 
assume the more importance for the reason that this 
area is the most densely populated and industrialized 
part of the country. Possessing 52.4 per cent of the 
nation’s wealth, credited with 71 per cent in value of 
the manufactured goods in the United States, 50 per 
cent of the country’s population, and only 12 per cent 
of its area, this section is of prime economic rank. 
Freight rates are of vital importance to industry 
in this day of close competition and small margins 
of profits because the transportation charges are 


When Freight Rates are Put on a Mileage Basis 


Note:— With one exception (gasoline) class rates have been employed in compiling this chart. 




































































Shipping or Population Previous Present —— 
Manufacturing (1930 Product Market Rate Rate ee 
Point Census) Advantage | Advantage City 
(In cents |perhundred| pounds) 
Philadelphia, Pa. 1,950,000 6 Both 
vs. Gasoline | Charleston, W. Va. the 
Wellsville, N. Y. 5,600 Same 6 
New York, N. Y. 6,930,000 4 1 
vs. Drugs New Haven, Conn. 
Rahway, N. J. 16,000 3 
New York, N. Y. 6,930,000 . 
es. chong -* asa Columbus, Ohio 
Baltimore, Md. 804,000 3 12 9 
Philadelphia, Pa. 1,950,000 
vs. Paint St. Louis, Mo. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 80,000 4 3 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 669,000 6 Both 
vs. Steel Lawrenceville, Pa. the 
Youngstown, Ohio 170,000 Same 6 
Grand Rapids 168,000 9 3 
vs. Furniture | Richmond, Va. 
Evansville, Ind. 102,000 6 
Boston, Mass. 781,000 
vs. Paper Cincinnati, O. 
Ogdensburg, N. Y. 16,900 4 6 2 
Cincinnati, Ohio 451,000 Both 
vs. Machinery} Dubuque, Ia. the 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 54,700 Same 6 6 
Trenton, - J. 123,000 2 13 1* 
Wheeling, W. Va. 61,600 Pottery Portland, Me. 
East Liverpool, O. 54,700 
Cleveland, Ohio 900,000 3 
vs. Steel Roanoke, Va. 
Tronton, Ohio 16,600 9 12 








*In this instance the larger city benefited. 
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included in the wholesale and retail selling price of 
every commodity and piece of merchandise. Hence the 
freight-rate advantage arbitrarily given the larger 
centers has tended to keep industries at these points, 
minimizing whatever other adverse conditions ob- 
tained there, and nullifying whatever natural ad- 
vantages were possessed by the communities discrimi- 
nated against. 

Take away that rate advantage, nowever, and give 
each community only the rate position to which it is 
entitled by reason of its geographical position, and 
what will happen? Indisputably many industries in 
time will move away from these large centers to 
smaller cities where shipping costs are equal, or lower, 
and where other conditions are more favorable to the 
particular industry. 

The new system of rate making is calculated to do 
just that. It is essentially simple, being a basic scale 
of mileages and rates prescribed by the Commission. 
In those numerous cases where large areas have been 
bunched into one rate group, the group has been split 
into many smaller ones. 

Freight will be assessed the same charges between 
the same points via any railroad, or combination of 
railroads, regardless of the variation in mileages over 
the different routes. The mileage for making the 
rates to apply on all routes will be the shortest possible 
mileage by which a shipment can actually move. 

It will be noticed that the decision putting the new 
system into effect covers only class rates. There is 
another kind of freight rate called a commodity rate. 
This is a special rate, usually on raw materials and 


bulk merchandise—such as grain, oil, coal, iron, and 
steel—moving in carload quantities. Although the 
decision does not include all commodity rates, it is 
intended that eventually these commodity rates also 
will be made on an out-and-out mileage basis. 

Even before the promulgation of the new rate- 
making system, the opening wedge for industrial dif- 
fusion was made when electrical power became a con- 
tender with steam. Today transportation and 
manufacturing derive an ever increasing amount of 
their motive energy from electricity—which may be 
delivered to any community in the land, in any quan- 
tity, at a low cost, and with little loss. 

This has been all to the good for the smaller com- 
munities, heretofore discriminated against by the old 
rate-making system. Their industrial availability 
and natural advantages have been further enhanced 
by the growth of the new transportation facilities 
afforded by motor vehicles, airplanes, paved highways, 
and electrified trains. 

A horizontal spreading of industries may be ex- 
pected to result in profound changes, of which the 
social and political will flow from the economic. 

For one thing, decentralization of industry will 
have an unmistakable effect on agriculture. The 
surplus of farm labor produced by electrification and 
mechanization has remained a problem in rural 
sections despite the parade of farmers to the cities. 
This migration of labor will be checked when its cause 
has been removed by a more even distribution of 
industries throughout the smaller towns. The sur- 
plus farm labor of Ohio, it may be assumed, will not 
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LTHOUGH the new system of rate making 
applies throughout the nation, it will 
suffice to discuss that section of the country 
which has been most in need of rate reform. 
For rate purposes this so-called Official Terri- 
tory is divided into three sections—Central, 
Trunk Line, and New England. (See map 
on page 58.) 

In each of these three subdivisions the rate 
structure developed independently, the rates 
being established from time to time to meet 
current needs and conditions. Consequently 
the system was responsible for numerous in- 
justices and absurdities. 

The following table, in which it should be 
noted that the rates are the same despite great 
disparities in distance, can hardly be defended: 


First-class 


Rates in 

Cents per 
From To Miles Cwt. 
Rochester, N. Y. Philadelphia, Pa. 268 .665 
Towanda, Pa. Harrisburg, Pa. 158 .665 
Williamsport, Pa. New York City 241 .665 
Tamaqua, Pa. York, Pa. 114 .665 


A glance at the method followed in making 
rates on traffic moving from one subdivision 
to the other will not discover any improve- 
ment of method. Since the bulk of such 
traffic moves between the East and the West, 
it is more important to consider the traffic 
between the Trunk Line and New England 
subdivisions on the one hand, and, on the 
other, between the Trunk Line and Central 
subdivisions. 

On east-west traffic the percentage system, 
or McGraham scale, was used. Under this 
system the New York—Chicago rate was the 
key rate. In general, all other rates on traffic 
originating east and destined to points west 
of Buffalo and Pittsburgh were made a per- 
centage of this key rate. Theoretically, the 
percentage was based on the relationship the 
mileage from origin to destination bears to the 
New York-Chicago mileage; actually, this 
was not always the case. 

As an illustration, the distance from Utica, 
N. Y., to Athens, Ohio, is 598 miles, and the 
first-class rate was $.825 cents per cwt.; 
whereas the distance from Logansport, Ind., 
To Williamsport, Pa., is 600 miles, and the 
first-class rate was $1.345. Instances similarly 
inconsistent were numerous. 

Furthermore, these east-west and west-east 
rates were, in reality, not from a given point 
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Freight Yards and Freight Miles 


Wherein are explained the effects of the | C. C.’s new mileage basis 


to another but from one group of points to 
another. For example, all the towns within 
a certain radius of Rochester, N. Y., would 
take the Rochester rate. Then the rate would 
be published from the Rochester group to 
another group. This was considered an 
equitable method of rate making when the 
areas involved were not too large. 

But in the Trunk Line and New England 
subdivisions the extent of many groups was 
excessive. For instance, on eastbound traffic 
from the Central subdivision a destination 
group had been built around Philadelphia 


which took in all points in Pennsylvania east — 


of Harrisburg. 

The most extensive groups were the Vir- 
ginia Cities group and the Boston group. The 
Boston group included all of New England, 
excepting portions of northern Maine. The 
Virginia Cities group, to or from points on the 
C. & O., for example, extended 411 miles west 
from Norfolk to Cotton Hill, W. Va. 

Such a loose method of rate making in- 
evitably deprived many communities of ad- 
vantages rightly theirs because of favorable 
position as to sources of raw materials and 
markets. For instance: 

From the great industrial city of Detroit 
to Baltimore the first-class rate was $1.08 per 
cwt. From smaller industrial cities in Ohio, 
much nearer Baltimore, the rate was $1.355. 

In shipping from Palmerton, Pa., a small 
industrial town, to Albany, N. Y., a dis- 
tance of 188 miles, the same rates were im- 
posed as applied from Baltimore, Md., to 
Albany, N. Y., a distance of 339 miles. To 
Franklin, Pa., 335 miles from Palmerton, the 
first-class rate was 79¢, while from Baltimore 
to the same destination the rate was 77¢ for a 
distance of 422 miles. From Palmerton to 
Harrisburg, Pa., is 103 miles and the rate was 
62¢, whereas from Baltimore to the same 
point, 96 miles, the rate was 51¢. Baltimore 
thus had a rate advantage of 12 cents for a 
distance only 12 miles shorter. 

However, for the most part the shift to a 
mileage basis means the end of such in- 
consistencies. This shift has been made in 
installments, over a period of fifteen years, 
and in each case there was a considerable time 
lapse before the various I. C. C. decisions 
were actually put into effect. Concerned 
primarily with class rates, they have had 
important and immediate effects upon many 
commodity rates as well. 
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pull up stakes and journey to Detroit, Chicago, or 
Cleveland, if jobs nearer home are to be had. Further- 
more, many who had been obliged by economic con- 
ditions to seek work in far-removed places will retrace 
their footsteps when they are enabled to obtain em- 
ployment in their accustomed sections. 

Henry Ford sensed this several years ago when he 
expressed the opinion that the establishment of many 
small plants in the agricultural regions—instead of a 
few large ones in the big cities—would benefit agri- 
culture, since it would take care of the surplus farm 
labor in dull times and release it for farm work in 
the few months of the year when labor is needed. 
Those industries, such as the automobile, which are 
decidedly seasonal should especially benefit by any 
system of regulating the ebb and flow of labor. 


Real Help for the Farmer 


Every diagnosis of the ills that afflict agriculture 
concedes to overproduction a special malignancy. 
The drift of labor from the farm will be accelerated by 
the temptations of shorter hours, steadier employ- 
ment, and usually higher wages offered by industry. 
When industry and agriculture become next-door 
neighbors, this will be especially the case. In turn, 
this development could be expected to lead to further 
mechanization of farms and to keep crop surpluses at 
least at present levels, if it did not in fact reduce them. 

In its broader aspects, apart from the absorption 
of surplus farm labor, a diffusion of industry should 
exert a beneficial effect on unemployment generally. 
The problem of a ready mobilization of labor has 
always been held to be a major factor in unemploy- 
ment. By that economists mean that amelioration 
of unemployment may best be accomplished by taking 
up the slack that may occur, for some cause or other, 
at a particular industrial center and shipping the 
surplus labor to another industrial point where there 
is a demand for labor. 

Heretofore, with industry preponderantly centered 
on one seaboard, with the other industrial points 
widely separated from it and from one another, this 
ready mobilization of labor has not always been pos- 
_sible. If the operation of the new mileage basis of 
rate making shall in fact bring about a wide diffusion 
of industry, the need for mobilization of labor will 
cease to be recurringly acute, nor will it be so difficult 
of accomplishment when necessary. 

It is held by some experts that the new rate-making 
formula will speed up the consolidation of railroads. 
This conclusion is arrived at because under the new 
system freight may move over the route with the long- 
est actual mileage and yet not be assessed charges 
higher than those based on the mileage for the shortest 
possible route between the same points. Hence the 
principal factor in competitive traffic will be time in 
transit, because rates between all points will be the 
same via any possible route. This, it is contended, 
will operate to make the larger roads more eager to 
acquire small lines that will enable them to make short 
cuts to and from highly competitive points. 

Furthermore, with a diffusion of industry many of 
the roads now serving large industrial centers will lose 
quantities of traffic which they have been either de- 
livering or originating on their own lines. As not all 
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these industries will be relocated at some other point 
on the lines which had been serving them, it is reason- 
able to suppose that these roads will want to acquire 
the smaller roads serving territories which are in line 
to profit by a more equal distribution of industry. 

A further probable effect of this movement will be 
upon our present method of distributing finished 
products. This is now accomplished, in most cases, 
by manufacturing the products at a few large plants 
and then shipping in large quantities to warehouses 
located at key points, where the products are held 
for distribution in small quantities to retail outlets. 
It is not improbable that, with the breaking up of the 
large plants, many of these warehouse points may be 
converted into actual manufacturing locations. 

In its broadest economic aspects, diffusion of in- 
dustry may be expected to promote a horizontal dis- 
tribution of the wages paid to labor. While this 
expected result will fall far short of the millennial 
distribution of wealth, it is by no means negligible as 
a factor in consolidating popular contentment and 
assuring the security of our present economic system. 
In a limited sense, however, it will mean a more even 
distribution of a substantial portion of that part of the 
nation’s wealth represented by the earnings of the 
industrially employed. 

More problematical than the economic consequences 
of the diffusion of industry are the social changes that 
may be expected to flow from a reordered economy. 

Generally considered, it can be assumed safely that 
a partial invasion of agricultural sections by industry 
is bound to effect changes in the social tone and 
economic viewpoint of the people of those sections. 
The infiltration of a certain percentage of workers 
transferred from old established industrial centers 
to the new will tend to industrialize many of those 
native to the latter. The purely agrarian character 
of the sections so invaded thus will be metamorphosed 
in some particulars. In their new characters the 
people of a section once wholly rural in time will begin 
to think in terms of an industrial people and to act 
accordingly. 


And a Step-Up for Labor 


Such a change is a fundamental one, and its probable 
repercussions may be forecast. Its first and foremost 
reaction will be in the relations of employer and em- 
ployee. Industry in its movement to rural sections 
has in the past, often with good reason, endeavored 
to reduce wage scales and to prevent organization of 
its newly acquired workers. The newly industrialized 
natives have resisted both efforts, with consequent 
labor troubles. It will be recalled that the movement 
of industry to rural sections of North Carolina and 
Tennessee, both recent trouble spots, followed closely 
a similar readjustment in the class-rates structure of 
the Southeastern section of the country. 

It is a foregone conclusion, however, that the work- 
ers in the newly constituted industrial communities 
in the end will win the right to organize. In a larger 
sense, organized labor will have been strengthened 
in its position. 

In any consideration of the probable effect of a new 
economic order on the mores of a people, prohibition 
necessarily enters into the (Continued on Page 66) 
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AND HEAT RESISTING 


ALLOY STEELS 











Z35 HE mirror in which beauty saw itself two thousand years ago was a 

am & : : z : 

, plate of metal, often richly ornamented and in any case highly 
polished as its use made necessary. This was an improvement over the 
earlier expedient of gazing intoa pool. But it required frequent rub- 
bing with sponge and pumice to keep it bright. 

Metallic lustre constantly growing dim has been a phenomenon from that day to this. 
Wherever it occurs it denotes impairment, not only of appearance but of substance. Met- 
allurgy has at length found ways to check it—not a single formula for every condition but 
a series of chromium and chromium-nickel alloys, stronger than corresponding steels from 
which the special alloying elements are absent, highly resistant to heat and other influences, 
and stainless in the lustre which means that a metal is resistant to corrosive attack. 
—— Seatie. a The U S S series of Stainless Steels, each differing in cost, properties, and adaptation to 
Alloy Nickel particular uses, are discriminately recommended for the industrial, chemical, refining, food 
Steels Steels handling and automotive industries, and in architecture and the various arts. Write any 
i ee of the five subsidiary companies of the United States Steel Corporation listed below: 
Gerritic Austenitic & 
USS 12 USS 18-8 AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Pittsburgh, - Sheets and Light Plates 
ss mi ast AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY, Chicago, - Cold Rolled Strip Steel, Wire and Wire Products 
‘ CARNEGIE STEEL COMPANY, Pittsburgh, - «= Shapes, Plates, Bars and Semi-Finished Products 
aati sacatillied ‘ ILLINOIS STEEL COMPANY, Chicago, - « Bars, Plates, Shapes, Special and Semi-Finished Products 
ee NATIONAL TU BE COMPANY, Pittsburgh, - © © = «= «= «= Pipe and Tubular Products 
cal Foundation, Inc., New York; and Pacific Coast Distributors—Co.tumata Steet Company, Russ Building, San Francisco, Calif. 
of Fried. Krupp A. G. of Germany. , Export Distributors—Unirep Srates Sree. Propucrs Company, Hudson Terminal Building, New York, N. Y. 
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World’s Work Index of Business 


NE of the most important factors 
O to manifest itself this month on 
the encouraging side of the 
business ledger cannot be shown in our 
statistical index. This is the very real 
change in psychology that has come 
about, inspired by two outstanding 
events. 

In the first place, the pound sterling 
which, since England went off the gold 
standard, has sunk as low as 3.25, is 
at the time of writing selling at 3.77. 
This has, of course, been accompanied 
by a marked change in the feeling of 
the English people. With a balanced 
budget the British now look to the 
future confidently. 

In the second place, three great 
motorcar manufacturers—Ford, General 
Motors, and Chrysler have placed new 
and better cars on the market at re- 
duced prices. They have improved a 
good product and done the job for less 
money. For this they deserve recogni- 
tion. Their intensive sales campaigns 
should meet with public approval. 

It is impossible to dodge the fact, 
however, that the figure this month 
shows business to be 42.4 per cent below 
normal. This is accounted for, in a 
measure, by the low indexes of con- 
struction contracts, steel production, 
and automobile output. For the rea- 
sons above stated this last factor should 
show a marked improvement next 
month. 

Other unfavorable events during the 
month were the death of Ivar Kreuger 
and the unscientific and hastily con- 
ceived tax measure passed by the House. 
Congress’ first duty is to protect the 


shows signs of a return to reason—is 
apparently about to join hands with 
the other end of Pennsylvania Avenue 
in a sincere effort to eliminate the 
soak-the-rich and anti-Wall-Street pro- 
visions of the House bill, and also to 
reduce federal expenditures. 

There are other reassuring develop- 
ments. The downward movement of 
commodity prices is losing its momen- 
tum. The United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics reports commodity 
prices for the last week of March at 
66.2, as compared to 66.3 for the final 
week in February. Dun’s Compilation 
shows a decline of 13 per cent for the 
first quarter of the present year, as 
compared to 43 per cent for the same 
period in the previous year. More 
significant than this is the decline 
of 23 per cent for the half year ended 
April 1, 1932, as compared to 10% per 
cent for the same period a year ago. 
In the face of England’s abandonment 
of the gold standard and the distressing 
developments which ensued, this con- 
stitutes a creditable performance. 

Banks—thanks to the Glass-Steagall 
Act, the National Credit Corporation, 
and the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration—are giving an excellent ac- 
count of themselves. There were only 
40 bank failures during March, as com- 
pared to 128 in February and 86 
in March, 1931. Furthermore, many 
banks which closed during the past year 
are again opening their doors. In the 
cotton belt of the South 31 banks 
reopened during the first quarter. Of 
the 75 banks which closed in Mississippi 
in 1931, 42 are again serving their 


nance Corporation has performed yeo- 
man service in this connection. It has 
already loaned $127,000,000 to 587 
banks and trust companies in 45 states. 

Reduced bank mortality and revival 
of banking facilities in communities 
previously without them has had its 
effect on the hoarding of currency. 
Between February tenth and March 
thirtieth, currency in circulation had 
declined $195,000,000 and enabled mem- 
ber banks to reduce their indebtedness 
to reserve banks by more than 
$180,000,000. 

The long, discouraging lane which the 
farmer has been plodding the past two 
years seems about to turn. World con- 
ditions indicate an early consumption of 
the staggering grain stocks which have 
depressed prices. Europe is still short 
250,000,000 bushels of wheat and is 
eager to take all or the greater part of 
the Farm Board’s stock of 110,000,000 
bushels, provided reasonable credit 
terms can be arranged. The rye crop 
in northern Europe has been unsatis- 
factory. Russian peasants have so 
far forgotten their exalted obligations 
to the Soviet state and the magnificent 
objectives of the five-year plan as to eat 
more than half the seed grain on the col- 
lective farms. From Spain comes the re- 
port of an unexpected shortage of wheat. 

In our own Southwest, dust storms 
and lack of moisture have seriously re- 
duced the winter wheat crop. Areas 
that would normally have supplied 
150,000,000 bushels will yield only 
35,000,000. As a result of this the 
Department of Agriculture estimates an 
American wheat crop for 1932 of 
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ea REAL Driver 





“6 HE inexperienced 
and unskilful 
driver risks his own life 
and endangers pedes- 
trians and other motor- 


ists every time he ven- 
tures on the road. 


Things happen so quick- 
ly ina car. At thirty 
miles an hour you travel 
forty-four feet in one 
second; four feet—often 
the margin between col- 
lision and safety—in 
one-eleventh of a second. 
Learn to figure distances 
and allow yourself am- 
ple road-room. 


Could you forgive your- 
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10. 








© 1932 m.L.1. co. 








self if a moment’s inattention resulted in a crash 
which you might have avoided? 
Last year 33,000 people were killed and 1,000,000 
injured in automobile accidents. 


Relatively few of these accidents were the result of 
mechanical defects in the machines. The majority of 
them were caused by poor drivers or by good driv- 
ets who momentarily failed to control their cars. 


A real driver does more than start, stop and guide 


record mileage, gasoline and oil consumption. 
Address Booklet Dept. 532-Z. 













his car. He controls its 
PREPARE FOR YOUR SUMMER DRIVING every action. Heisat all 
Check yourself on the following ten points of good motoring, times alert and antict- 
enjoy your driving this summer and make it free from accidents : 
to your family and others. pates possible blunders 
Perfect Your ‘ 
Score Score | Of pedestrians and 
. Do you keep your mind on your driving? .......... IO xm drivers he meets or 
. Do you keep in line of traffic? ...... 0. c eee eens EO: ium passes. 
. Do you watch te muonomente | other cars and try 10 
to anticipate what they wi awa acee.e4 beeeeees —- With 26,000,000 regis- 
. Do you watch for pedestrians, particularly children? 10 — tered motor vehicles in 
-Doy I d t hool. d dan- : 
Lo ae the United States, all too 
é Do you signal 0 the car be behind when you intend -_ many of which are driven 
. Do you know the e feeling of having your car under by unfit or unv .wWy, 
control? . 10 —_ bilful dei Fil % 
. Do you keep in line when ——s - of | hill or a SKUTU rivers, we Ri F 
omen 10 — | the need for *g3° 
i a 1 tht lat I d 3 - 
— y " ith trash c regulations ; signals anc 10 _— real drivers is 
eee in greater than 
po ever before. 
Learn the fine 
points of skilful driving. Not only are eh. 
experts rarely injured, but they seldom Bee ‘ 
‘ | ln 
suffer from nervous fatigue after a long, |#zz SS 
. é ; [Fen rm |e) 
hard drive. Most of them enjoy their |Ezalis 
. mo om ee 
mastery over a powerful machine, per- freon hea 
: : ; : (en oo [ony 
fectly obedient to intelligent direction. |Z=z|s. 
“ “ beau oad 
Send for free booklet which tells what a real |mmir 
driver does. In addition to valuable informa-  |\(n™m 
tion, the booklet contains pages on which to EY 





METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT 





ONE MADISON AVE., 


NEw YORK, N.Y. 
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What's Your 
Truck Doing 








A—Strarted late from garage. 
B—Nothing to do till 9:00. 
C—Atwork making deliveries 
D—Stop of 30 minutes. Why? 
E—Lunch “hour”. ee 
F—At work making deliveries. 
G—Stop of 1 hour.Why?. 
H—Reports at 6:30 Overtime 
I —Truck used at night Why? 


This Little Device Tells 
Every Move the Truck Makes 


EE THAT CHART? Those wide 

heavy marks show just when 

our motor truck was working, 

and how long. JIn between are 

blank spaces that show idle time. 

The result is a complete record, in 

facta aw of just what your truck 
did all day and all night. 


Save $500 per truck per year 


Motor trucks are expensive to oper- 
ate. The running time of a truck 
costs from $3 to $5 an hour! That’s 
why delays, avoidable delays, are so 
costly. Half an hour per day avoid- 
able idle time easily costs you $500 
per year. It’s a Sin loss. That’s 
why over 80,000 trucks are already 
Servis Recorder equipped. 


New 7-DAY Model Now Ready 


Now you can get 7 days’ busy-idle 
record on a single 
THE . 


chart without 
ServiS ee, wae 
you lock the new 
RECORDER 7-Day Recorder, 
ee ~C~*éOU': n't: vee to 
touch it again for 
io f a go The 9 
lav pon brings the 
GTer Mote cl whole story. 
tot Write today! 


THE SERVICE 
RECORDER CO. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
















THE SERVICE RECORDER CO. 
Hanna Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio 
Please send us, without obligation “10 Ways 
of Getting More Work out of Motor Trucks.” 
Also information on the new 7-Day Model. 
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World's Work Scrapbook 


HE architecture of the old State, 

War, and Navy building across the 
way from the White House has many 
nonadmirers, among them Senator 
Smoot. He says the structure is covered 
with “gimcracks and spizzerinktums” 
and he would like to see it torn down 
and replaced by a building of dig- 
nity and beauty. This may have to 
await the coming of a fatter government 
bank account, but meanwhile we are in- 
debted to the Utah senator for enriching 
our speech with “ spizzerinktums.” 


Your telephone now has potential con- 
nection with 31,750,000 instruments. 
This represents forty nations and ninety- 
two per cent of all the telephones in the 
world. Before the end of the year Japan 
and South Africa will have joined our 
conversat:onal circle, leaving China and 
Russia the only large countries still out- 
side the family. 


NYBODY who knows where chim- 
ney swifts spend their winters will 
confer a favor upon ornithologists if he 
will tell them. The quaint old idea 
that swallows and swifts hibernate in 
the mud like frogs has long since been 
exploded, but where the swifts go in 
their southern migration is still one of 
the mysteries of science. Since 1924 
sixty-five thousand of these birds have 
been banded, a very few have been 
found in the West Indies, but the civil- 
ized parts of South America have never 
yielded a single specimen. The best 
guess is that the swift winters in the 
wild interior of Brazil. 


When talking pictures were young, the 
miscellaneous noises used were imitations; 
now they are the real thing. Every sound 


that a studio may possibly use is recorded 
Jrom life on durable film and these “ noise 
tracks’’ are placed on file ready to be put 
into a picture when needed. Hollywood 
now boasts of its fine, large sound libraries, 


F PRESENT plans are carried out, 

New York will soon have a number 
of nine-story apartment houses on 
stilts. Seven city blocks of old tene- 
ments in the crowded east side were 
demolished in connection with street- 
widening operations, and now high- 
class, low-rent apartments are to be 
erected on the sites thus cleared. The 
architects favor the almost complete 
elimination of the ground floor, thereby 
increasing the space available for parks 
and playgrounds. Brick will be used 
sparingly, with much metal and glass. 


Last year the Delaware legislature 
passed a law to the effect that pedestrians 
traveling on motor highways after dark 
must carry some kind of light or wear a 
white cloth tied upon the person. As far 
as we can recall, this is the first time Amer- 
ican lawmakers have decreed what the 
well-dressed pedestrian will wear, but he 
will certainly feel safer with a flag of truce. 


Y ALL indications this year wil 
reach a new high mark for politica. 
broadcasting. So rapidly has radio 
come into use for campaigns that it is 
now the largest source of expense to the 
political parties. According to present 
plans the conventions and campaign 
meetings will have even larger unseen 
audiences than they had in 1928. Not 
only are there more receiving sets now 
in use, but it is expected that more than 
two hundred stations will be hooked 
up for the more important events. 


World’s Work Index of Business 


(Continued from Page 62) 


bushels, as compared to 892,000,000 
in 1931 and 858,000,000 in 1930. 
So bullish has the grain news been 
that wheat and other cereals staged 
a sharp recovery at the end of the 
month and were just a trifle below the 
highs for the year. Even the Inter- 
national Harvester Company has taken 
a stand against the price elements and 
has offered to advance farmers credit 
for the purchase of implements on the 
basis of seventy-cent wheat. 

Other details soften the harsh lines of 
the business picture. One fifth of the 
corporations which reported earnings 
for 1931 show greater net earnings 
than in 1930. In most cases this is the 
result of economies rather than an in- 
crease in business. Nevertheless it 
reveals a capacity for adaptation to the 
circumstances of depression. An item of 


similar import is contained in the Feb- 
ruary report of the railroads. Twenty- 
one of the first fifty-three carriers 
reporting showed better returns than 
in the previous year. Included in this 
list are the New York Central, the 
Chesapeake & Ohio, the Pennsylvania, 
and the Baltimore & Ohio. 

Most of the favorable developments 
to which we have called attention are 
of a general and passive character. They 
are to business what plowing and 
harrowing are to a field—if and when 
seeds are planted they improve the 
chances of a successful harvest. The 
technical conditions of the security 
markets, impaired personal supplies, 
desire for new cars, new homes, and 
new clothes—all promise progress as 
soon as vital positive sparks are struck. 
Such sparks are not yet in evidence. 
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Yellow Dog on the Run 


(Continued from Page 49) 


to be demolished before the Supreme 
Court section by section. If, therefore, 
in the end nothing remains but the 
single clause outlawing yellow-dog con- 
tracts, Labor will have won an impor- 
tant victory. Labor’s new fortifications, 
however, may not be so easily reduced, 
for the same legal craftsmanship that 
drafted the measure will stand in its 
defense when needed. 

What the nine men who compose the 
highest tribunal would decide regarding 
the anti-injunction measure in foto, no 
one could prophesy. The range of con- 
stitutional subjects involved is too wide. 
Concerning only the article outlawing 
the yellow-dog contract, however, the 
probabilities are more clearly limned. 


Reasonably expected to oppose in- 
validation of the contract are the four 
“conservatives” of the court, justices 
McReynolds, Sutherland, Van Devan- 
ter, and Butler. On the other hand, 
Chief Justice Hughes, Justice Brandeis, 
and the new associate, Benjamin N. 
Cardozo—who replaces the retiring 
“liberal,’’ Oliver Wendell Holmes—are 
counted on, in view of past decisions, to 
uphold the ban on the yellow dog. 
Hughes, as an associate justice, dissented 
vigorously in Coppage versus Kansas, 
the case in which state anti-yellow-dog 
laws were held unconstitutional. Bran- 
deis was a dissenter to the majority 
verdict in the classic Hitchman case, 
while Cardozo’s liberal sentiments are 
well known. 


Thus, assuming a probable line-up 
of four to three, the die will be cast by 
justices Stone and Roberts, the remain- 
ing members of the court. Proponents 
of the Norris bill believe that the chances 
of winning both over to their side are as 
good aseven. In his seven years on the 
bench, Justice Stone has shown pro- 
nounced “ liberal’’ leanings, being—with 
Holmes and Brandeis—a great dissenter. 
The case may turn, then, upon Rob- 
erts—the “x,”’ of Supreme Court equa- 
tion [World’s Work, October, 1931]. 

During his two years on the court, 
Justice Roberts has exhibited a marked 
affinity for the chief justice in such cases, 
the most nearly parallel instance being 
their concurrence in the majority opin- 
ion that invalidated the notorious 
Minnesota press-gag law. Whether this 
inclination toward Justice Hughes’ cast 
of thought will transcend Justice Rob- 
erts’ background as a “ railroad lawyer,” 
Labor is somewhat doubtful. 

Whichever way Justice Roberts may 
side, the yellow-dog issue appears to be 
headed again for the august chambers of 
the Supreme Court, where it will be 
fought out in an atmosphere reeking 
not of sweat but of calfskin, and thick 
not with blows and curses but with the 
split hairs of law and logic. 





ESPITE temporary indus- 
7) trial declines, the year 
1931 recorded an eight 
per cent gain in the use of elec- 
tricity in homes and farmsof the 
nation. The American house- 
holder increased his use of elec- 
tricity, on the average, from 548 
to 580 kilowatt hours. 


We distribute the securities of 
progressive public utility com- 


Operating companies include 
Commonwealth Edison Com- 
pany, Public Service Company 
of Northern Illinois, and The 


Peoples Gas Light and Coke 
Company. 


Send for our list of offerings 
and details of our time sav- 
ings plan. Far-seeing investors 
will find the high yields at 


present low levels extremely 


panies operating in 31 states. attractive. 


UTILITY SECURITIES 
COMPANY 


230 So. La Salle St., Chicago 


Cleveland 
Minneapolis 


Los Angeles 
San Francisco 


Des Moines 
Detroit 


St. Louis 
Kansas City 


UTILITY SECURITIES CORPORATION 


New York, Washington, Boston, Richmond, Philadelphia, Rochester, Pittsburgh, Hartford 


Louisville Milwaukee 
Indianapolis Tulsa 








y J 4 LEADERS of the 
Next Bull Market 


Only once or twice in your life comes such an extraordinary chance 
to buy sound common stocks at present bargain prices. Are you 
anxious to profit by business recovery? ‘Then learn the 25 stocks 
which The Financial World has selected as probable leaders of the 
next major upward movement. Besides this valuable list, you will 
receive “25 Attractive Low Priced Stocks”, “Sound Investment 
Rules”, 26 weekly issues of The Financial World; 6 monthly issues 
of “Independent Appraisals of 1350 Listed Stocks” and confidential 
advice privilege—all for only $5.00. Return this “ad” with $5.00 
and your address today. 


tke INANCIAL.WORLD 


America’s Investment and Business Weekly 


53-WW Park Place 








New York 
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23,800 New Votes 
of Confidence 


EGISTERED holders of Associated se- 
curities now total 237,115, a gain of 
23,837 during 1931. Growth has been con- 


tinuous: 
1924 - 6,000 1928 - 66,263 
1925 - 38,000 1929 - 190,139 
1926 - 41,000 1930 - 213,278 
1927 - 56,537 1931 - 237,115 


@ Of these, 105,035 are customers who use 
Associated services to cook their meals, 
light their homes, run their radios. Their 
approval of the System’s operations is ex- 
pressed by their investment in Associated 


securities. 


For information about facilities, rates, service, write 


Associated Gas & Electric System 


61 Broadway New York City 























DO YOU READ WORLD'S WORK 


regularly? Nearly one hundred thousand busy 
executives do. It keeps them informed on the 
important trends in business, economics, poli- 
tics. Introductory subscription of six months 
for only $1.00. Mail to 


WORLD'S WORK , , . Garden City, New York 











Scattering Industry 
(Continued from Page 60) 


calculation. Exactly in what manner 
and to what extent it would be affected 
is too problematical to risk prediction. 
Industrial centers, we know, as a rule 
have been wet, and rural sections arid. 
When the two are united, the result is 
anybody’s guess. The marriage, in any 
case, would hardly spell bone-dryness. 
It is likely that as a natural development 
of this alliance the standards—both of 
conduct and living—the health, birth 
rate, and general outlook on life of the 
whole people would experience change 
comparable to that wrought by the gen- 
eral adoption of the automobile. 

It can hardly be that the political 
scene will escape mutations following in 
the train of diffusion of industry. It is 
probable that the principal political 
consequence will have to do with the 
character of the representations in the 
Congress. Any general leveling process 
by which urbanization is effected most 
likely will reduce the agrarian element 
in the Senate. In itself this would have 
a potent influence on much of the legis- 
lation with which Congress must con- 
cern itself during the years that lie 
ahead. 

Until the South began to experience 
industrialization of some of its parts its 
representatives in Congress were stead- 
fast in their adherence to their party’s 
historic stand against a_ high tariff. 
Obviously they were influenced by the 
South’s new manufacturing interests. 
A spreading of industry will assure the 
permanence in this country of a pro- 
tective tariff. 

In the field of social legislation it is 
probable that a new industrial order 
would strengthen liberal thought. Spe- 
cifically, a national child-labor law 
would stand an excellent chance of being 
enacted by a body whose members 
include a large percentage of representa- 
tives of industrial workers. The same 
would probably hold true of national 
laws concerned with unemployment in- 
surance, education, water power, mini- 
mum wage scales, regulation of utilities, 
and other types of laws having to do 
with the welfare of working people and 
the relations between employers and 
workers. 

Some probable effects of the I. C. C. 
decision have been sketched above. 
They will, in most cases, be hailed by 
labor. It would be a mistake to suppose 
that the Commission was unaware of the 
possible results of its policy when it took 
its momentous action late last year. 

The old method of rate making was 
notoriously inequitable. With parity of 
rates established, the privilege whereby 
a few communities flourished unduly will 
be removed. The diffusion of indus- 
try, and very probably of prosperity, 
will have been given a mighty impetus. 
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CANADA = 
THIS SUMMER—VISIT 











NEW vacation comforts make 
NovaScotia more attractive than 











ever. The LAKESIDE INN 
greets ouat Yarmouth.AtDigby, 
is THE PINES Hotel, with open- 
air swimming pool, golf course, 
tennis, bungalows. At Kentville, 
near Evangeline’ s Grand Pré,is 
CORNWALLISINN. Andasyou 
go north,the LORD NELSON 
Hotel welcomes you to Halifax. 
The Dominion Atlantic Railway 
meets EasternS. S. Liners at Y ar- 
mouth—from Boston and New 
York; and a from Saint 
John-at Digby. Its express trains 
carry you - sr’ Acadia Land 
uaint vacation ‘spots and 
ideal fishing and camping regions. 
Inexpensive All-Expense Tours covering 
travel and hotels—none better. Write 
V. C. Kerr, G. A.,50 Franklin St., Boston, 


CANADIAN PaciFic HOTELS 
DoMINION ATLANTIC RAILWAY 


Information, rates, reser from Canadi 

Pacific, 344 Madison Ave., New York; 405 
Boylston St., Boston; or offices in other cities 
—or Canadian Pacijic Hotel Dept., Montreal. 











“LISTED if TESTED ” 


For 18 months WHERE-TO-GO departments 
featured in 7 magazines have been especially 
noteworthy. 95 per cent of space was taken 
by old friends who know aus best. 

Hotel, Resort and Travel advertisers repeat in 
season, hence two slogans — ‘‘ WHERE-TO-GO 
IS LISTED IF TESTED’’ and 
IS BIG IN WHERE-TO-GO.’’ It will ‘* pull.’’ 
Experts seeking ‘‘results’’ will test and list 
our system. Travelers desiring the best ask our 
advice. Compare! We invite the acid test. 


NEWFOUNDLAND 
UNSPOILED 


OUNDLAND 


Uncrowded... little traveled 
Newfoundland is a region o 
green, untrammeled beauty 
—a rugged land, peopled 
with a kindly deep-sea folk, 


“* SMALL COPY 


















teeming with salmon and trout. Solemn 


And the popular finishing touches are 


accommodations at amazingly low 

Tates, 
Write for «« The Story of Newfound- 
land,” an illustrated booklet sent free 
from the Newfoundland Information 
Bureau, 53-0 Journal Bldg., Boston, 
Mass., or the Newfoundland Tourist 
and Publicity Commission, St. John’s, 





NOVA SCOTIA 1, 


and rich in wild canoe- 
streams and secret lakes... 


deep forests are yours to explore — yet a 
Prime golf course lies close at hand! .. 


Supplied by the splendid hotel and cabin) ’ = 


BoWHERE-TO-GO 


HOTEL- RESORT & TRAVEL DEPARTMENT 


ONCLUDE 


CANADA _ 














TRAVEL 
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Summer is on the 
way and adventure is 
calling. Slip away for a holiday 
in Old-World Quebec, the prov- 
ince of Romance, NOW while 

the tender charm of Spring lies on 

the Norman countryside and storied 
highways — or later when Summer 
weaves her spell. Recapture the glam- 
our of the past in ancient Quebec city. 
. « - » Keep step with the continental 
gaiety of modern Montreal; . . . . Ex- 
plore the virgin shore and mountain 
beauty of scenic Gaspésie, only recently 
unlocked to the motorist by the new 
Perron Boulevard (426 miles); un- 
spoiled resorts: Golf, fishing, sports, 
sea air. Excellent hotels and wayside 
inns; reasonable rates. 

The Provincial Government will 
gladly forward fascinating travel bro- 

chures of Quebec filled with practical 

information as to routes, hotels, at- 
tractions, suggested itineraries, an- 
notated road map, etc. 


Mail the coupon 






Quebec Provincial Tourist Bureau 
Quebec City, Canada ‘ 
Please send descriptive booklets to: 
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ur advertisers wuste no money in presenting 
their invitations to people who cannot accept. 
Always advertise as widely as you are able. 
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ew ROPE:495 


11 COUNTRIES—ALL EXPENSES 

4 From Montreal, Canada, to Scotland, 
i) England, Holland, Belgium, Germany, 

1) / Austria, Switzerland, Italy, Riviera and 

/) France. Nine countries, $395. Five 
yy countries, $285. Ask for Folder “H.” 


entor [ours 


pas, 310 S. Michigan Ave. , CHICAGO 


SUMMER 
TOURS 


CABIN 








MADEIRA, SPAIN, ALGIERS, 





ITALY AND CHOICE OF ROUTES 
THRU CONTINENT. 516, 
ASK FOR BOOKLET 
FRANK TOURIST CO.| “Ai,” 
ESTABLISHED 1875 
542 FIFTH AVE. - NEW YORK CiTy EXPENSES 





Newfoundland, or any travel agency. 
SE ce ee 














The Where-To-Go system influences the people | 
comprising the cream of all Trav el prospects. | 


Here’s Health 
and Happiness 





BERNESE OBERLAND— 
Jungfrau Region 


WITZERLAND! so close 

to the heart of every 
beauty lover + ¢ + and so 
close—in point of miles—to 
wherever you may be in 
Europe. As near to Paris, for 
example, as Boston to New 
York. 

When nerves cry for rest, 
head toward Switzerland. 
Here lies an enchanted 
country nestled in the midst 
of scenic grandeur beyond 
compare. To those who are 
tired it is like a dream come 
true. Beauty in reckless pro- 
fusion, 77a climate without 
extremes 7 7 s contentment 
and ease in every whisper of 
bracing Alpine breezes. 

Switzerland is ready to 
welcome you. Hotel accom- 
modations to meet the de- 
mands of the most discrimi- 
nating. Transportation 
facilities without peer. 


For complete information and 
travel literature write to Dept. VW 


SWISS FEDERAL 
RAILROADS 


475 Fifth Ave. New York 











WHERE-TO. GO DEPARTMENTS ARE 


welcomed everywhere to the reading tables of the 
best homes in N. America. These magazines unde- 
niably exert the most powerful influence upon 
every member of the families where their advice is 
habitually sought and are on the reading tables of 
highest class Homes, Clubs, Public Libraries and 
Chambers of Commerce, promoting inclination to 
travel among the very finest class of t class of prospects. 


EUROPE 


Countries 


New Low Student Tour — 
and Sea. Nine ya $25 
tine $375. Send for 


3195 


Land 
Egypt and Pales- 








— Expenses. 


| ALLEN TOURS, 3d Boylston St., Boston, Mass 


ny 





Honolulu, Japan, China 
The Philippines °°... 


55 days, 36.40 day. Send for literature. 


ROBERTSON TRAVEL BUREAU 
408 So. Spring Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 





BY SEA... that’s the 
pleasure way to 


CALIFORNIA 


Nohum drum when yougo to California 
by sea! Deck sports, swimming in open 
air pools, dancing, gay parties or glori- 
ous loafing. 

13 days from Coast to Coast. Regular 
sailings from New York to Havana, 
Panama Canal, San Diego, Los Angeles 
and San Francisco. Accommodations for 
first class and tourist passengers. Ask 
about round trip tours—one way water, 
one way rail, 


FASTEST, LARGEST 
FINEST LINERS 


in New York-California service 


PANAMA PACIFIC LINE 





all new steamers 
INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE CO. 
\30 Principal Offices in the U. S. and Canada 
Main Office No. 1 Broadway, New York 
Authorized S. S. or R. R. agents everywhere 





5 COUNTRIES 

—ALL EXPENSES 
SeeScotland, England, Holland, Bel- 
gium, France. Steamship fare, rail and 


motor wavel in Europe, hotels, meals 
and sightseeing all included. 70 days, 
9 countries,6,000 miles ge $860. 
THE TRAVEL GUILD. INC. 
180 NORTH MICHIGAN, CHICAGO 
$21 FIFTH AVE, NEW YORK CITY 





35 DAYS 


MEXIC $465 


Includes all expenses. Leave July 2nd and 30th. 
Visiting; Little Known Interior; latest archeologi- 
cal discoveries and handicraft centers. Small group. 
Simmons Tours, 1350 Broadway, New York. N.Y. 








Quality Service to Advertisers 
Seven high class magazines present these de- 
partments, featuring a large variety of Travel 
invitations most attractively and effectively. 
They are the sign boards of clients whose suc- 
cess has been won by the excellence of their 
entertainment offerings. 


| mating 
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Try the mountains this summer or the 
Coast, try the beaches, a ranch, or 
the Parks. Whatever you've done 
before, Great Northern Vacations 
offer you something newer, some- 
thing more amusing, something 
smarter. Which shall it be? 


Glacier Park - Montana 
Dude Ranches: Mt. Rain- 
ier «Mt. Baker - Mt. Hood 
«Oregon Beaches: Olym- 
pic Peninsula - Pacific 
Northwest Cities-Califor- 
nia - Alaska - The Orient. 
Summer fares from the East are low- 
est in history. Inquire about Escorted 


Tours. Write Great Northern Vaca- 
tions, Dept. N-5, St. Paul, Minn. 


EMPIRE 
BUILDER 
To 

Glacier Park, 


the Northwest 
jand California 
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The Kremlin, and Soviet Children, Moscow 


MOSCOW: KHARKOV 
KIEV 


Three great cities of social planning 
and new, challenging life 


The mighty projects and rising 
forms of complex Soviet activity 
spread before your eyes in a trip 
taking you into the heart of new 
institutions, city building, and ap- 
plied science of the Five Year Plan. 
Moscow .. . showing the political 
and cultural changes, with its peo- 
ple’s courts, factory nurseries, new 
schools, factories, and sports fields. 
Kharkov . . . distributing center 
for national production, with its 
thriving commerce and industries. 
Kiev . . . with its Ukrainian cul- 
ture, institutes, and vast mechanical 
works. 


This Tour $132 
10 Days 


Price covers travel in the Soviet Union, 
including first class hotels, meals, railroad, 
and sleeper, autos, guides, interpreters, 
theatre tickets and visa. This price does not 
include round trip passage to the Soviet Union. 
Other unusual tours: Leningrad, § days, 
$65; Moscow, Kiev, and Dnieprostroy, 
14 days, $140 up; Volga Tour, 16 days, 
$160 up; Industrial Tours; three tours to 
Turkestan; Round the World in 60 Days 
. . leave Chicago, July 6. 
Write for Booklet No. Ds. INTOURIST, 
Inc., U. S. Representative of the State 
Travel Bureau of the U. S. 8. R—261 Fifth 
Ave., New York; 110 Boylston St., Boston; 
304 No. Michigan Blvd., Chicago; 756 S. 
Broadway, Los Angeles. Or see your own 
travel agent. 
TRAVEL IN TH 


SOVIET UNION 
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Morgan posed in exchange for the re- 
turn of his hat. 


Mayor James J. Walker is the most 
photographed person at present; he 
poses, on an average, four times daily. 

This business of getting pictures of 
news events is a costly one. Thou- 
sands of shots—millions, indeed—are 
made every year that are never used, 
simply because the cameramen in 
covering his assignment makes many 
exposures in an effort to get every 
angle of the story. Since the time ele- 
ment is so important, all sorts of extras 
which make for speed, such as automo- 
biles, telephones, telegraph, airplanes, 
enter into the expense list. 

When the news broke that Charles 
Lindbergh and Anne Morrow 
married and that they were going 
“some place’ in a boat, every editor 
in the country howled for pictures. 
The first newspictures were made near 
Boston by Tom Watson of P & A, who 
chartered a seaplane and for a week 
searched the shore line from Province- 
town, Mass., to the Morrow estate in 
Maine. One day, off the Maine coast, 
he spotted a small cruiser and flew low 
enough to recognize the famous aviator 
at the wheel. The plane taxied along 
beside the boat and Watson busily 
made shots, much to the Colonel’s 
consternation. 


were 


As the newlyweds approached York 
harbor the plane ran out of gas. But 
the resourceful Watson slung the cam- 
era in its waterproof case, over his 
neck and—thus loaded down—swam 
several hundred feet, waded the rest 
of the way to shore, and reached the 
scene of Lindbergh’s anchorage in time 
to make dozens of shots of the colonel 
taking on provisions. Returning to his 
plane with gas, he was flown back to 
Boston, where another plane waited 
to rush him and his precious plates 
to New York. 

The Daily News ran eighteen pic- 
tures of the Lindbergh honeymoon the 
next day, split the costs with P & A, 
and printed 325,000 extra copies. 

Another costly exploit involved the 
Bremen fliers, who landed at Greeley 
Island after the first westward trans- 
atlantic crossing by plane. Three air- 
planes, every medium of communica- 
tion, and a special train were used by 
the men to get the pictures—six of 
them, on a thirty-cent roll of film— 
and return them to New York. The 
outlay was approximately $20,000, but 
Acme got a 24-hour scoop and willingly 
paid the bill. 

Most of the newspicture agencies 
which serve a chain of newspapers and 
sell prints on the side lose money; but 
the papers that support them are glad 
to stand the deficit in order to get the 
pictures. What is lost in dollars is 
made up in prestige and circulation 
gains. 














Step into your chance fora big 
thrill. High times at low costs. 

Summer fares lowest ever— Yellow- 
stone Park (Gallatin Gateway), Black Hills, 
Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, Mt. Rainier, Mt. 
Baker, Portland, Victoria, Alaska. Return 
via Canadian Rockies or California—Grand 
Canyon, Colorado. 

Travel independently; or join an all-expense 
tour; cost $141 to $593, 9 days to 5 weeks, from 
Chicago. Jolly companions. Just like a big house 

arty 
. eaies of the roller-bearing Olympian—electri- 
fied, scenically supreme. 

Milwaukee Road trips can’t be beat. 

Write for full information, address 


GEO. B. Bayes, Passenger Traffic Manager 
828 Union Station, Chicago, Ill. 1500-19C 


Ohe MILWAUKEE BE Py 


CTRIFIED OVER THE 
woe KIES TO THE SEA 

















For Diseases of 
the Heart 


also for arterial sclerosis, rheu- 
matism and nervous disorders 
visit 


Bad -Nauheim 


Germany 


the World’s Spa popular with 
Americans. 


Wonderful carbonic acidulous brine- 
thermae. 


William G. Kerckhoff Endowment, 
Heart Research Institute. 


Plenty of amusements, famous or- 
chestra, opera, various sports—new 
golf links—Motor trips. Excellent 
hotel accommodation. 


Information: German Tourist Inf. 
Office, 665 Fifth Ave., New York City or 
any first-class travel agency. 
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This Summer 


Of 1932 
By John Stockbridge 
Te winelike air of the Rocky Moun- 


tains will be more economically and 

more conveniently breathed this 
summer, according to news from both 
seaboard and inland points. 

The railroads have announced the 
lowest rates in history, in the form of 
new thirty-day, round-trip tickets to 
the West, which will fit nicely into the 
plans of even such fortunate souls as 
are blessed with month-long vacations. 
For the still more fortunate, the former 
low rates allowing an October thirty- 
first return limit are still in effect. 

The general reduction in air-travel 
rates is also still recent enough to be 
news, and—as the Mountain states are 
now reached and crisscrossed by excel- 
lent flying routes on daily schedules— 
even the most hurried traveler need no 
longer think of distance. 

It is no longer news, perhaps, but it 
still makes comfortable reading to add 
that both railroads and airlines have so 
perfected their equipment and services 
in recent years that only the change in 
scenery distinguishes Rocky Mountain 
from Eastern travel. 

Perhaps the Rockies have even set 
a mark to shoot at, for “matched 
trains” of coaches bearing the names 
of Rocky Mountain beauty spots and 
decorated on an ensemble plan even 
down to the dining-car china (with 
appropriate Colorado subjects) now whiz 
daily between Midwest and Mountains. 

The motorist also gets his share of 
glad tidings in the news from inland 
that trunk highways over the thinly 
settled plains of eastern Wyoming, Col- 
orado, and New Mexico are now almost 
entirely hard-surfaced. 

These roads through the wide, open 
spaces, where the fashion of a man’s 
wanting a whole square mile of breath- 
ing space results in so few taxpayers 
and so much less traffic that extensive 
concrete paving is impossible, are now 
largely oil-processed, by a fascinating 
and economical method of thoroughly 
mixing a certain type of heavy oil 
with dirt. This produces a_ surface 
which so packs and hardens under sun- 
light and travel that a layman can tell 
it from pavement only by its delight- 
fully resilient feeling and the signs for- 
bidding “tractors with lugs.” 

These oiled roads connect such fa- 
mous concrete scenic routes as Colo- 
rado’s North and South Highway, 
where heavy urban and farming de- 
velopment make costly hard surfaces 
both possible and necessary. Once you 
are in the mountains, roads are always 

(Continued on Page 72) 

















You can do it in two weeks 


OUTHERN CALIFORNIA offers you, 

any summer, every kind of vacation play. 
But just once in your lifetime — this sum- 
mer—will you be able to combine with these 
joys the Olympic Games, greatest of world 
sport events. 

Come for the finals, July 30 to August 14, 
if you can—or any time this summer. This 
year you need a really great vacation, and 
Southern California will be in gala mood all 
season. 

Costs lower than ever 

Here you'll find rainless days, cool sum- 
mer nights and every kind of play: the blue 
Pacific, pleasure-islands, mile-high mountain 
lakes, all your favorite sports, the foreign 
“color” of Old Mexico, ancient Spanish Mis- 
sions, palms and orange groves. Storied cities 
.-- Los Angeles, center of this whole play- 
ground, gay Hollywood, Pasadena, Glendale, 
Santa Monica, Long Beach, Beverly Hills, Po- 
mona. Something different every day! 

Come for a great vacation. Advise anyone 
not to come seeking employment lest he be 
disappointed, but for the tourist the attrac- 
tions are unlimited. 


Spanish atmosphere Movie making 


Never again this* 


VACATION 


opportunity? 


ae aed 


Palms along the cool Pacific’s romantic shore 


By rail (new low summer fares) from 
most points in the country, even a two- 
weeks vacation gives you at least 11 days 
actually here. And costs while here need be 
no more than those of an ordinary vacation. 
For in this year ’round vacationland you es- 
cape the “peak prices’ necessary in short- 
season resorts. We prove these statements in 
a remarkable new book which the coupon 
below brings you free. 


FR £ £ NEW 64-PAGE VACATION BOOK 
OLYMPIC GAMES INFORMATION 


The book outlines, day by day, a summer 
(also a winter) visit to Southern California, 
including over 100 interesting gravure 
photographs, map, information about routes, 
itemized daily cost figures, etc.... perhaps 
the most complete vacation book ever pub- 
lished. With it, if you wish, we will send, 
also free, another book giving Olympic 
Games details and schedules, with ticket 
application blanks. Send the coupon today. 
Start planning now! 


(If you wish another beautiful book, 
“Southern California through the Camera,” 
include 10 cents in stamps.) 
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Orange groves Mountain thrills 


‘the Olympic Games in 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 





Send me booklets I have checked below: 


Also send free booklets about counties checked below: 
CO Los Angeles Orange 
LJ Riverside 


Name 


All-Year Club of Southern Califorriia, Ltd., Div. G. N.-5, 1151 So. Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif. 


(C Free new 64-page illustrated book with complete details (including costs) of a Southern California vacation. 
(] Free detailed Olympic Games schedules and ticket application blanks. 
(J ‘Southern California through the Camera’’ (10 cents enclosed). 


(CD Santa Barbara 


(J San Diego 
(J San Bernardino 


(J Ventura 





Street 





City 


State 











(Please Print Your Name and Address) 
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See the whole 


“Pacific Coast 


—dat no 


added fare! 


3 Go WEST one Southern Pacific 


route, return another and see more 
of the West and more of the United 
States than on any other railroad. 
On May 15, from most Eastern. and 
Mid-western points,the extra charge 
for including the Pacific Northwest 
in your roundtrip to California 
will be removed. Thus, when you 
go and return Southern Pacific you 
add the whole Pacific Coast at no 
added fare. 

Only Southern Pacific’s rails serve 
many of the West’s greatest attrac- 
tions. To make sure that your ticket 
includes the West you want to see, 
insist that your routing include two 
of Southern Pacific’s 4 Great Routes 
that meet and run along the whole 
Pacific Coast. Forexample:GoWest* 
by northern lines, then by Shasta 
Route to California. San Francisco, 
Los Angeles and the Olympiad. 
Return by either Sunset, Golden 
State or Overland Route (Lake Tahoe 
Line). Or you can reverse the order, 
going West by southern or central 
routes and returning by northern 
lines. At no extra cost you can en- 
joy a Southern Pacific steamship 
voyage between New Orleans and 
New York. 


California roundtrips 
lowest in years 
{thru Pacific Northwest if you wish} 


Season roundtrip examples: (good leaving 
May 15 to Oct. 15. Return limit Oct. 31). 
From New York City $135.12 to $138.32, 
Chicago $90.30, etc. 

30-day limit exam NewYork City 
$119 to $122, Philadelphia $118.50, etc. 
* From most Eastern and Mid-western points. 


Write for detailed itinerary 
to O. P. Bartlett, Dept. G, 310 So. Mich- 
igan Blvd., Chicago, or H. H. Gray, Dept. 
G, 531 Fifth Ave., New York City. Name 
your Pacific Coast destination and the 





places and sidetrips you want to include | 


in your roundtrip ticket. (See Map). 
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good, for there decomposed granite pro- 
vides a natural*nonskid surface. 

Nor does thrift end with the money 
saved on railroad tickets and easier, 
faster highways. It is the fondest 
boast of the genial, hospitable citizens 
of Wyoming and Utah, Colorado and 
New Mexico, that it costs you less to 
visit them than it does to stay at home. 
They offer evidence to prove it. 

And all the biggest Rocky Mountain 
attractions are as free as the pine- 
scented air. It is simple justice, how- 
ever, to record that one person thinks 
otherwise. In reply to a questionnaire 
in which a Colorado community organi- 
zation was gathering travel data, a 
man wrote that he had driven entirely 
across that sizable state, had been in 
Colorado two days, that he had spent 
$2.75, and that prices were too high! 

As to what the Rockies offer vacation- 
ists, you can write your own ticket. 
There may not be an ocean, but the 
Great Salt Lake in Utah is almost one, 
and there is a registered yacht anchor- 
age a mile and a half above sea level at 
Grand Lake, Colorado. The latter lake 
might hardly make one big turquoise 
splash in its huge saline brother, but 
you can start from the shores of either 
one and visit world wonders in almost 
any direction. 

Go south from Salt Lake and blink 
at the unbelievable colors and cliffs in 
Bryce Canyon and Zion National Park, 
penetrating the fascinating Kaibab For- 
est into Arizona and reaching the north 
rim of the indescribable Grand Canyon 
of the Colorado River. If you could 
follow this furious torrent far back to 
its source, you would reach Grand Lake, 
magnificently set at the edge of Rocky 
Mountain National Park in a bowl of 
towering peaks. 

In fact, you could follow back any 
great arterial river from the Missouri- 
Mississippi Valley to the Pacific south- 
ern coastal ranges and reach Colorado, 
where fifty-one of the nation’s sixty- 
five 14,000-foot peaks form the very 
roof of the United States. From one 
compact region thousands of foamy rivu- 
lets start the Platte, Arkansas, and 
Colorado Rivers and the “silvery Rio 
Grande” on their long journey away 
in the four cardinal directions—past 
majestic Pikes Peak to the great, fer- 
tile “prairies;” to fascinating, breezy, 
truly-Western Wyoming; to the scenic 
and historic wonders of Utah; to the 
Pueblo Indians and charming Spanish 
communities of New Mexico. 

Whatever you like most to do in the 
way of relaxation or sports or sight- 
seeing is abundantly yours in these four 
Mountain states, where the weather’s 
never really hot and blankets are needed 
every night. Did you know that a 
bona fide ski tournament is held every 
July fourth on Saint Mary’s glacier, 
hardly fifty miles from Denver? 











